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LITERATURE. 
MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The Admission Register of the Manchester 
School, with some Notices of the more Dis- 
tinguished Scholars, 1730-1837. Edited 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Finch Smith, M.A. 
Printed for the Chetham Society, 1866- 
1874. 4to. In Three Volumes, in Four 
Parts. 


Tae Manchester Free Grammar School owes 
its existence to the wise liberality of Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who having a 
will towards his native country, and 
seeing that “the brrynyng upp in lernyng, 
virtue, and good manners, childeryn in the 
same countrey, should be the key and grounde 
to have good people ther,” built and endowed 
aschool, which received further gifts from 
other persons who were anxious that the 
Iancashire lads, “ havyng pregnant witte,”’ 
should no longer be “‘ brought up rudely and 
idilly,” but “in vertue, connyng, erudition, 
littature, and in good maners.”’ Since its 
origin in 1515, the school has continued its 
educational work with varying, but gene- 
rally conspicuous, success, and can point to 
a long roll of distinguished alumni. The 
school endowed for a thriving village has 
done good service to the overgrown metro- 
polis of the Cotton district, and we may 
reasonably hope will yearly increase in im- 
portance, thanks to the liberality which has 
enabled it of late years to build a new home, 
and greatly to extend its educational course. 
From one worthy Nonconformist alone it 
has received 20,0007. and their veneration 
for the “‘dead hand” of the benefactor has 
not prevented the Lancashire Conservatives 
from aiding in some very radical changes in 
its constitution. Without dwelling upon 
these or the struggles, legal and literary, by 
which they were preceded, we may hope that 
in the future, as in the past, the Manchester 
School may send forth its students well 
equipped for the battle of life, and if in the 
next three centuries it can produce one equal 
to Bradford, the martyr, for piety; Humphrey 
Chetham, the founder, for liberality; and 
Thomas de Quincey, for literary skill, it will 
have been more fortunate than many similar 
institutions. Two of the three had let the 
founder's family motto, ‘‘ Dare to be Wise,” 
sink into their hearts, and the sensitive 
nature of the third would have been happier 
had he always ventured to abide by it. A 
list of the scholars from the commencement 
would be a valuable document for the Lan- 
cashire antiquary, but unfortunately the 
materials for it do not exist. The registers 
still preserved commenced with the year 
1730. The name of the new scholar, to- 
= with the name and description of his 
ther, were generally entered in the register 
book by the head boy, who was not always 
very careful, and sometimes forgot to enter 
names. Among those left out we have 





Samuel Bamford, “the Radical,’ whose 
strong and independent spirit led him to 
take an active part in the Reform agitation, 
and who was one of those tried for being at the 
famous meeting held on Peterloo to petition 
for redress of grievances, which was dis- 
persed by a company of swashbuckling 
Cheshire yeomany, who valiantly rode down 
unoffending citizens and courageously sabred 
helpless women. For this gallant conduct 
they fittingly received the thanks of the 
government of the “First Gentleman in 
Europe.” The first entry relates to Thomas 
Coppock, a tailor’s son, whose talents gained 
him one of the rich exhibitions connected 
with the school, and conducted him to 
Oxford, where he was pursuing his studies, 
when the ill-starred Young Pretender raised 
the standard of the Stuarts. Coppock joined 
the rebel army, read prayers with a sword 
on his side, and being a general favourite, 
was appointed Bishop of Carlisle. Like 
most of those who fell into the power of 
the government, Coppock suffered the full 
penalty of the barbarous law of treason. 
If the House of Stuart was never grateful 
to a friend, the House of Hanover was never 
merciful to an enemy. One might well say 
absit omen in reference to this first entry. 
The Manchester school has been more 
successful in producing county gentlemen, 
schoolmasters and clergymen, than traitors. 
In 1759 the tragedy of Cato was acted 
at the Theatre by the Grammar School 
boys. The ten actors were :—Arden, jun., 
afterwards Baron Alvanley, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas; Heap, after- 
wards Vice-principal of Brasenose College, 
Oxford; Travis, who became Archdeacon of 
Richmond, and Gibbon’s most dangerous 
critic ; Arden, sen., who was high sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1790; Arnald, who was senior 
wrangler in 1766, D.D., and one of the 
teachers of George IV. ; G. Bower, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Richmond; and F. Bower, who 
became Recorder of Chester. Of the remain- 
ing three, one was either Joseph Edwards, 
M.A., of Brasenose, or Joseph Edwards, 
B.A., of Hertford College. There are few 
school playbills which can show so large a 
number of performers who have afterwards 
acted well their part upon the larger stage 
of human life, where friends are not always 
ready to cheer and to sustain. Among 
those of whom some notice will be found in 
Mr. Smith’s volumes, are: Sir Joseph Yates 
(“that great lawyer, that honest man,” as 
Junius styled him); the Rev. John Wat- 
son, the well-known Yorkshire antiquary ; 
Reginald Heber, the father of the Bishop; 
Dr. Thomas Percival, whose claims as an 
elegant writer and moralist are not suffici- 
ently appreciated in our own day; John, 
Lord Crewe ; Joah Bates, of musical fame ; 
Cyril Jackson, the “ great ’’ dean, who de- 
clined a bishopric ; and his brother William, 
who accepted one ; Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
first Lord Grey de Wilton ; Colonel Stanley, 
one of the early race of bibliomaniacs, who 
participated in the Roxburgh revels, and 
whose choice library, including many rare 
Italian and Spanish books, brought what 
was then thought an enormons price ; Bishop 
Porter, who “is said to have left property 
to the amount of 240,0001., reaped by the 
sale of some beneficial leases appertaining 





to the see ;’’ Dr. Thomas Winstanley, who 
was a pluralist both in the Church and 
university, holding two professorships and 
two parishes; General Seddon, whose mili- 
tary talents gained him distinction in 
India, Russia, Egypt, and Ireland; John 
Drinkwater, whose account of the siege of 
Gibraltar will long remain an English 
classic ; John Haddon Hindley, who turned 
to good account some of the little-known 
Oriental MSS. of the Chetham Library ; Dr. 
James Haworth, who resided in Red Lion 
Square, where he had an invisible wife ; 
(Thyer, another Grammar School boy, 
took in holy matrimony a lady named 
Silence) ; Sir R. H. Leigh, a good classical 
scholar and a staunch Tory, who “ rebuilt 
Hindley Hall from his own designs, and 
forgot to include a staircase ; ’’ Captain Pick- 
ford, a dashing sailor, son of Sir Joseph 
Pickford Radcliffe; Bishop Allen, who, al- 
though nearly destitute of literary ambition, 
wrote a pamphlet which led to an increased 
episcopal income of 1,500/. a year; William 
Ford, the learned bookseller, whose cata- 
logues are full of black-letter rarities, marked 
at prices so moderate as to drive the biblio- 
maniac of the present day to envy and 
despair; Dr. Thomas Falconer, of classical 
fame; Sir John Williams, one of the advo- 
cates for Queen Caroline in the famous trial ; 
Archdeacon Glover, a clever, ambitious 
churchman, who wrote some good verses on 
Chantrey’s famous woodcocks at Holkham— 
“ Though fall’n by Chantrey’s hand, we yet survive ; 

His gun may kill, his chisel makes alive ;” 
General Everard, who led the forlorn hope 
at Monte Video ; Bishop Gilbert ; Professor 
Felix Seddon; Henry Halliwell, known at 
Oxford as Dr. Toe, who left behind him a 
fine ceilar of wine and a good library; and a 
host of others, whose names would form a 
list as long, if not so euphonious, as Homer's 
catalogue of the Grecian ships. There is 
one name that it would be unpardonable to 
pass by in silence. Many of the Manchester 
boys have achieved greater wealth and 
higher social position, many of them, it may 
be, made better use of the talents they had, 
but on none of those students who during 
three centuries passed beneath the blinking 
gaze of the stone owl had heaven showered 
greater gifts than on Thomas De Quincey. 
The delicate spiritual insight, the keen judg- 
ment, the power of analysis, the perfect 
mastery of the eloquence of words, all these 
proclaim him a man of the highest talent 
removed by one degree only, and that a 
slight one, from genius, which never fails. 

“ Talk not of Cenius baffled : Genius is master of man ; 
Genius does what it must, whilst Talent does what 
it can.” 
If the poet is right, and we think he is, we 
cannot claim for De Quincey the possession 
of genius in this high sense of the word, for 
there is an incompleteness alike in his life 
and in the brilliant but fragmentary essays 
which form his literary memorial. 

Many illustrations of bygone social condi- 
tions, and many quaint anecdotes relieve the 
aridity of the mere catalogue of the unknown 
names. A number of queer stories are told 
of the Rev. Joshua Brookes, whose eccen- 
tricities are among the traditional Joe Millers 
of Manchester. There is one told respect- 
ing a child brought to him to be baptized, 
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upon whom the godparents wished to confer 
the Stuart appellation of Charles Edward. 
“Charles Edward,” exclaimed the irritable 
chaplain, “T’ll have none of your Jacobite 
names here. George! I baptize thee,” &c. 

Mr. Charles Lawson, the most prominent 
of the past High Masters, was a second 
Busby, and is said on one occasion to have 
flogged all the school — before breakfast. 
Thomas Adnutt had exceeded his holiday by 
afew days. Mr. Lawson enquired : “ Block- 
head, why did he not come to the time?” 
The answer was, ‘“‘ My father died.” “‘ Block- 
head, he could not help that; don’t do so 
again, blockhead.” At the end of another 
vacation this pupil lost another near rela- 
tive, and was again behind time. Lawson’s 
comment was: ‘ Blockhead, he is always 
having fathers or something die ;” and ac- 
tually inflicted a punishment upon this mo- 
nopoliser of grief and sorrow. 

There is a good anecdote of Fourness, a 
sporting parson of a type (let us hope) hap- 
pily extinct. A Quaker said to him :— 

““¢ Were I a hare, thee sho’dst never find me.’ 

“¢ Ah, neighbour Broadbrim, where is it? I 
know every place from the Winn cover to the sand 


it. 

“¢T would hide in thy study, friend Tallyho! 
and lie in form beside thy big Buble.’” 

At the meeting of the old scholars in 1843, 
thirty-five gentlemen met and drank thirty- 
five toasts. Asa warning to pedigree makers 
we may name a clergyman who claimed 
lineal descent from Bishop Alcock, a prelate 
so greatly opposed to the marriage of the 
clergy, that he wrote, when Lord Chancellor, 
“his learned work on the Spousage of a 
Virgin to Christ.”’ 

The story of Richard Sparling Berry’s 
life is not untinged by romantic interest. 
The inheriter of a large fortune, he saw and 
admired a lady at Oxford, to whom he failed 
to gain an introduction. Her charms made 
a deep impression upon his mind, which her 
subsequent marriage failed to efface, and he 
left a will by which she was named his 
heiress. Although he had kept terms, he 
failed to execute the will with the necessary 
formalities, and the result was that the 
greater part of his property passed to the heir- 
at-law, whom he had always declared should 
not inherit it. By another informality some 
charitable bequests were rendered partially 
void. In life and death equally unsuccessful, 
even his wish to be buried in a sarcophagus 
which he had placed on the top of Hawkshead 
Hill, in his own grounds at Bolton-le-Sands, 
was disregarded by his executors. 

To the notice of Bellot, the surgeon 
(vol. iii. p. 117), should be added that he 
was a friend of Bopp’s, and one of the first 
to turn the attention of English philologists 
to Sanskrit. His little book on the de- 
rivation of English words from the ancient 
tongue is now arare work. His Chinese 
bronzes and books were bequeathed to the 
Manchester Free Library (a life interest 
in them being reserved to his brother), and 
the portion of them now in that institu- 
tion were described in Triibner’s Record for 
July, 1870. It would be an easy task to 
extend the list of those who have been con- 
nected with Manchester School, and who 
in after life as clergymen, litiératewrs, states- 
men, lawyers, and merchants, did good ser- 





vice to the community, and to gossip about 
those who had the moulding of these youth- 
fal minds. One omission pointed out, and 
we have done. The name of Charles Henry 
Timperley is not found in these volumes, 
although we have his own testimony to the 
fact that he was a student there. Soldier, 
printer, author, and poet, he had an eventful 
life, and received some hard buffetings from 
fortune. As we have often been under a 
debt of gratitude to him for the valuable 
mass of literary fact and anecdote which he 
has brought together in his Dictionary of 
Printers, we are glad to learn from a recent 
writer in the Heliquary, for April of this 
year (our genial friend, the “ Sherwood 
Forester”), that his latter days were not 
wanting in the ease and comfort which was 
certainly due to the independent spirit and 
industrious brain of Charles Henry Tim- 
perley. 

The editing of this work has fallen into 
the hands of the son of one of the former 
High Masters of the School. Dr. Smith pre- 
served many interesting memorials of his 
pupils ; and his son, the editor, has not hesi- 
tated to incur the responsibility of the exten- 
sive correspondence necessary to procure 
information about the hundreds whose names 
have received biographical annotation. That 
many still remain without elucidation is in- 
evitable. It is not given to every one to 
achieve either distinction or notoriety, and it 
may be that among those who are thus passed 
over silently are many who as sober citizens 
were not unworthy of, although they failed 
to gain, or perhaps did not seek, public fame. 
The book has been most carefully and con- 
scientiously compiled, and the writer’s bias 
in religion and politics is ‘only so far pro- 
minent as to adda grain of Attic salt to 
some of the notices. The variety of biogra- 
phical interest contained in these volumes is 
very great. In reading them we seem to be 
at a meeting of old scholars, listening to the 
chat of thé greybeards about those who were 
their schoolmates in the days when Plancus 
was consul. How one had died in a bishop’s 
palace, and another in the workhouse. How 
Elijah the shoemaker’s son had became dis- 
tinguished alike for learning and piety, while 
Joseph the dyer’s son had sunk into a drunk- 
ard’s grave, and of all the other changeful 
fortunes which had come to the merry boys 
who had studied and played together, un- 
mindful of the varying gifts which the fate- 
ful Future had in store. 

Wit E. A. Axon. 








A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems: An 
Indea to every Word therein contained. 
By Mrs. Horace Howard Furness. (Phila- 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1874.) 


Ir is not likely that there will soon be an 
end of Shaksperian controversies. For more 
than a century war has raged over the 
remains of the great dramatist, and the 
odium Shaksperianum has scarcely been 
surpassed by that which characterises rival 
theologians. There have arisen from time 
to time noisy sciolists, who have settled 
everything to their own satisfaction with an 
overbearing dogmatism varying inversely 
with their fitness for the work ; and a glance 
at the criticism of our own day suffices to 





show that this breed is not extinct, or on the 


verge of extinction. Literary quackery has 
in fact displayed itself with peculiar bril- 
liancy in connexion with Shakspere. The 
mountebank has come forw: with his 
nostrum, and audacious and blatant after 
the manner of his kind, professed to cure 
every disorder ; and for an hour or so foolish 
people have listened. But presently this 
gentleman and his goods have disappeared, 
and some new doctor has taken his place 
and bawled out the virtues of some fresh 
panacea. The Commentators have become 
proverbial, not for wisdom. Not that there 
have not been amongst them men of infinite 
merit, and men who have done for their 
special study imperishable service ; but it is 
certain that as a class they are not considered 
models of sagacity. Too often they have 
resigned their judgment to some queer fancy, 
or superstition, or fatally narrow creed. 
They have insisted that Shakspere was all 
this, and all that, and not seen that he was 
both this and that. They have attempted to 
arrange all difficulties by some single test 
that can only, at the best, serve as the humble 
ally of better methods. A strange motley 
group they form, if one pictures them all 
together on one field. In the midst there 
stands the colossal figure of the great poet, 
his head rising out of sight into the clouds. 
Around his feet his interpreters disport them- 
selves like so many preternaturally grave 
boys—young heads on old shoulders. One 
of exceptional vigour has managed to climb 
up as far as the knee of the statue, which he 
is convinced is its shoulder, and this con- 
viction he is proclaiming with wild gesticula- 
tions to an enthusiastic mob below. Others 
are amazingly busy with its clothes and the 
general costume. To hear them on Shak. 
spere’s boots, you would think those integu- 
ments were of more moment than the feet 
inside them; and that anything might 
possibly be said of his cap, or the head it 
covered, would seem a quite irrelevant 
notion. Then the volumes on his doublet 
and hose! Ah! what a theme! Whose 
heart would not leap up at it? But it is 
too vast for one mind to comprehend. So 
men tell themselves off for special investiga 
tions. Who does not know the great authority 
on Shakspere’s buttons ? Then his “ points” 
—what a marvellous work that is on that 
thrilling theme! And his gloves—how that 
luminous treatise on his gloves astonished 
everybody with its learning, acumen, imagi- 
nation! For many people it is not too much 
to say that the chapter on the thumb of the 
right hand made an epoch in their lives. 
Meanwhile, as we have said, the clouds en- 
fold the upper part of this huge form. It 
may be noticed that the greater part of the 
multitude below have been conveyed to the 
spot on hobby-horses of the stoutest build. 
There are happily other critics of a far 
different race. These stand afar off, and yet 
see more. They shrink from the dictatorial 
ignorance of that remarkable crowd, as also 
from the fatuous misdirection of its idolatry. 
They are content to study, not to dogmatise. 
They are thoroughly conscious of the im- 
mensity of the subject, and would as soon be 
guilty of the arrogance of finally estimating 
it by their own puny standards as of 
measuring the heavens with a two-foot rule. 
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These latter critics will rejoice in the in- 
valuable contribution to Shaksperian study 


that has jast reached us from the United 
States. for those others, with their 


crude theories and ever-ready dogmatisms, 
let them bethink themselves, if that is 
possible, for no more fatal enemy to their 
race has ever yet appeared. 

The Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems is 
a worthy companion to The Complete Con- 
cordance to Shakspere, being a Verbal Index 
to all the Passages inthe Dramatic Works of 
the Poet. It too is the work of a lady, the wife 
of one whose Variorum Shakspere is making 
him everywhere known and distinguished. 
We do not think we exaggerate when we say 
that no two more effective and inestimable 
helps to real Shaksperian criticism exist 
than the volumes for which we are so deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Cowden Clarke and Mrs. 
Horace Howard Furness. We welcome the 
newly arrived one with the utmost heartiness. 
It is like the coming of a fresh breeze that 
will never cease to blow, to blow away the 
foolish phantasies that are perpetually issuing 
from the brains of ill-informed guess-mongers, 
to blow strength and vigour into all criti- 
cisms that are genuine births of knowledge 
and judgment, and of a sound and healthful 
nature. 

We are bound to notice specially that it 
is to two women that we owe these treasuries 
of classified fact. The ordinary conception 
of “the sex” may justly be disturbed by 
this phenomenon. The masculine exploit of 
Cruden has been equalled by feminine in- 
dustry. Why may noi a lady Liddell-and- 
Scott, or a Johnsoness, be looked for in the 
process of the ages? ‘The perfecter sex,” 
as Milton is pleased to call the male kind, 
may well look to itself; or, more wisely, 
rejoice that fresh workers have come into 
the field. For new lines of Shaksperian 
study are perpetually opening, and fresh 
help is perpetually wanted for the exploration 
of them. 

“Well may we labour still to dress 

This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower, 

Our pleasant task enjoined ; but, till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows.” 

Mrs. Furness has executed her task with 
unsparing diligence. She has recorded every 
word that occurs in the Poems. Even a has 
been tabulated. In this respect her work is 
more complete than that of her predecessor, 
though, as she remarks with kindly con- 
siderateness, no “imperfection is hereby 
mputed to Mrs. Clarke’s invaluable Con- 
cordance of the Dramas. The bulk of 
that work was a sufficient bar to the plan I 
have been enabled to follow in the lesser 

before me.” In another matter the 
new Concordance is the exacter: Mrs. Fur- 
ness gives the number of the line in which 
each word occurs. Those who have spent 
Precious minutes in hunting through long 
Scenes in the plays, will be grateful for this 
definiteness. Of course it can scarcely be 
hoped that the references are absolutely 
accurate. “ As the pages are stereotyped,” 
says Mrs. Furness, “corrections can be made 
at any time of misprints, against which it 
Seems no human vigilance can guard, and I 
shall be grateful to the kindness that will 
notify me of them.” A qnite faultlessly 
printed book is said never yet to have been 





issued from any press. Hwmanwm est errare. 
Errata will happen. So much must be al- 
lowed; but we must say that, so far as our 
own use of the volume is concerned, and 
it has already been considerable, we have 
detected no flaw in the figures. 

It is just possible a word or two may have 
been accidentally omitted; but in this re- 
spect, too, the work, so far as we have tested 
it, seems to us a wonder of completeness. 
We will venture to extend Mrs. Furness’ 
appeal, and hope that any of our readers 
who find any fault whatever in this minute 
directory will favour her with the informa- 
tion. 

By the “ Poems” are to be understood all 
the non-dramatic works that are usually 
connected with Shakspere’s name. Mrs. 
Furness follows the text of the Cambridge 
edition, from which “ with the exception of 
some trifling deviations in punctuation, she 
reprints the poems at the end of her volume, 
for the sake of convenient reference. And 
in so using the title “ Poems” in this sense, 
she has acted wisely, though by so doing 
she includes several pieces that are almost 
certainly not by Shakspere. It was not her 
business in this cataloguing to settle or to 
entertain questions of authenticity. It 
would be as unwarrantable to complain of 
her having admitted into her index “ Live 
with me and be my love,” as to accuse Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke of negligence for having 
excluded The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

J. W. Hates. 








William Carstares. By Robert Herbert 
Story, Minister of Roseneath. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


CaRSTARES is one of the minor characters of 
history to whose life circumstances gave 
sufficient prominence to make it worthy of 
record. He was the second founder of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Establishment, which 
has in the last and present century been 
guided by his spirit of moderation more 
than by the uncompromising and intolerant 
zeal of Knox. It is significant that his 
biographer is one of the ablest among the 
younger ministers of that Church, while the 
life of Knox was written by Dr. M‘Crie, the 
most learned historian Scotch dissent has 
produced. The short memoir prefixed by 
M‘Cormick to his collection of Carstares’ 
State Papers was inadequate, and in some 
points inaccurate, and it is fortunate that 
Mr. Story has undertaken a task for which 
he is qualified by his knowledge of Scotch 
history as well as by sympathy with the 
position Carstares occupied in church poli- 
tics and in doctrine. He has also had 
the advantage of access to family papers 
which, without throwing much new light 
on general history, help to complete our 
knowledge of Carstares. ‘‘ Honest William 
Carstares”” was the brief but royal answer 
with which William of Orange met the de- 
tractions of his own countrymen and the 
jealousy of the English bishops. Without a 
single brilliant quality, he shows how much 
may be accomplished by sound judgment, 
perseverance and integrity. Born in 1649, 
the son of John Carstares, minister of the 
High Church of Glasgow, his childhood and 
youth were passed during the period when 





Scotland was ruled severely but wisely by 
Cromwell, and with an arbitrary mixture of 
severity and indulgence by Charles II. and 
his ministers. The Scotch were divided into 
religious parties, whose controversies had 
always a political bearing, and were con- 
ducted with intense bitterness and blind 
zeal. Carstares’ father was of the narrowest 
sect, preached against the times during the 
Commonwealth, and protested against the 
rescission of the Act of Classes, by which 
persons who had entered into the Aenean 
ment with Charles I. at Carisbrooke were 
excluded from public employment. Mr. 
Story condemns unsparingly this party, and 
praises their opponents the Resolutioners— 
of whom the garrulous Baillie, the Burnet 
of the Scotch Church, was the head—as the 
“wise men of the via media.” In this 
judgment it is impossible to concur, for this 
was the party which recalled Charles II. 
under the bonds of the Covenant, an act 
they knew to be dishonest and bitterly 
repented. Undoubtedly, however, the ex- 
tremes of his father’s friends produced a 
reaction in young Carstares, and contributed 
to make him a constitutional moderate in- 
stead of a party zealot. But to become the 
adherent of William and the supporter of 
toleration, a different training was necessary 
than that which any party in the Scotch 
Church could supply. This was afforded by 
his education in Holland, where he went in 
1667 to the University of Utrecht, after 
completing his course in arts in Edinbargh. 
In Holland, where there existed an important 
branch of the Scotch Church, he was or- 
dained, and there he became through Fagel 
acquainted with William, already on the look- 
out for the ablest instruments to further his 
designs in Britain. It was probably with 
the knowledge of William that he went in 
1672 to London; and, in a letter to his sis- 
ter in 1674, we find the natural discontent 
of an exile was alleviated by the hope of 
better days for his country and himself. “ It 
may be at last in providence I may have 
some door opened whereby I may be in a 
capacity to do some little service in my 
generation, and not always be insignificant 
in my station.” His ambition was cut short 
by his arrest in London and examination 
before Lauderdale on no definite charge, 
probably on the suspicion that he had a 
share in disseminating a pamphlet entitled 
An Accompt of Scctland’s Grievances by 
reason of the D. of Lauderdale’s Ministrie. 
Though nothing was proved he was sent to 
Scotland, and kept prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle without trial for five years. Liberated 
in 1679, when Monmouth was trying to 
conciliate the Scotch by clemency, he seems 
to have lived chiefly in England, where he 
married a Cornish lady, Miss Kekewich, but 
returned to Utrecht in 1683. He there be- 
came an active agent in the measures which 
led to Argyle’s unsuecessfal expedition. 
When in England, towards the close of this 
year, he was a second time arrested and sent 
to Scotland, with the view of bringing him 
under a severer criminal law. The story of 
his torture by the Privy Council, and the use 
of his deposition, contrary to a solemn pro- 
mise, at the trial of Baillie of Jerviswoode, 
are well known. He was himself released in 
1685, After a journey in the Rhine pro- 
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vinces, of which Mr. Story gives an inter- 
esting diary, he again settled in Holland, 
where he was appointed minister of the 
Scotch Church at Leyden, and chaplain of 
William, who confided in him more than in 
any other British exile. He came in the 
same ship with the Prince to Torbay, and 
was never long absent from him. He had 
apartments at Court, and accompanied the 
King as chaplain in his campaigns. From 
this time, indeed, to William’s death he was 
virtual Prime Minister for Scotland, so that 
the Jacobites nicknamed him the Cardinal ; 
but he bore his elevation meekly, and used his 
influence wisely. His advice was taken on 
almost all Scotch affairs, including the ap- 
pointment of the ostensible Ministers, and 
he had the courage to give it even when 
not asked. The story of his interception 
of William’s despatch, by which the Scotch 
clergy were required to subscribe the 
oaths of allegiance and assnrance, has 
been doubted by Grub, but we agree 
with Mr. Story rests on sufficient evidence. 
It is quite consistent with Carstares’ charac- 
ter and that of his master. The Act for 
the re-establishment of Presbyterian Church 
government was revised by William with his 
aid, and modified so as to give as little offence 
as possible to the English Episcopalians. 
There was, however, no abandonment of the 
position that the Presbyterian was to be the 
Established Church, and William’s instruc- 
tions to Lord Melville end with the remark : 
“His Majesty’s desire to have what he 
grants to the Church of Scotland to be 
lasting and not temporary, makes him incline 
to have the above-mentioned amendments 
made upon the Act.” The Act abolishing 
private patronage and vesting the right in 
the heritors and kirk session, was acceded 
to by William with reluctance—a reluctance 
in which, according to M‘ Cormick, whom 
Mr. Story follows, Carstares shared. But 
his strenuous opposition to patronage in the 
reign of Anne renders this very doubtful. 
It is much more likely that he induced 
William to yield his assent to the statute of 
1690. Fortunately for his fame, the settle- 
ment of the Highlands was one of the few 
things on which he was not consulted. When 
Breadalbane’s plan for buying off the chiefs 
was submittedto William, Carstares was with 
him at his head-quarters at St. Gerard, and 
he makes the remark in two of his letters that 
they appear ‘ not so bad as was represented.” 
Thisisquitetrue. Breadalbane’s device, which 
-showed ashrewd knowledge of his country- 
men, was probably the only possible peace- 
able issue from a grave difficulty. It was the 
ruthless policy the Master of Stair prompted, 
and William sanctioned, by which the 
slightest deviation from the conditions was 
to be avenged with blood, that led to the 
catastrophe of Glencoe. Mr. Story acquits 
William, and casts the whole blame on Stair ; 
but an anecdote in one of Carstares’ letters, 
now first published, shows how hopeless is the 
attempt to represent William as personally 
indifferent to, or ignorant of, the state of the 
Highlands :— 


“T hear the King,” he writes to Dunlop, his 
brother-in-law, on August 17, 1691, ‘did last 
night make his company at table merry with his 
asking at my Lord Breadalbane if there were any 
wolves in the Highlands, and upon his answering 





in the negative, with telling him that they had 
enough of two-footed wolves to need any four- 
footed ones!” 

During the reign of Anne the influence of 
Carstares at Court ceased, and it is credit- 
able to his character that he devoted himself 
with equal vigour to the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the University of Edinburgh, of 
which he became Principal in 1703, and of 
the Assemblies of the Church, as he had 
done to the greater affairs of State. The 
confidence of his brethren was shown by his 
being elected thrice to the office of Moderator 
of the Assembly, an unexampled honour. The 
interest of the Universities was ever present 
to Carstares, and his correspondence con- 
stantly refers to measures to supplement 


their scanty revenues, to attract able 
professors to them, and to _ increase 
the number of their students. The 


large-minded and wise spirit in which he 
acted is shown by his promise to use his 
influence to obtain a chair for Calamy ; by 
his suggestion that Glasgow should get pro- 
fessors of theology and philosophy from 
Holland, for “good men are to be found 
there ;”’ and his scheme for the education 
of English Nonconformists under the care 
of an English warden in the University of 
Edinburgh. In the history of the Scotch 
Church during this reign, the principal 
events were the passing of the Act restoring 
patronage and the Act of Toleration, and | 
the intolerant attempt to prevent Green- 
shields, an Episcopal minister, from using 
the liturgy which indirectly aided the pas- 
sage of these Acts. On all these points Mr. 
Story has collected full and interesting par- 
ticulars ; but space allows us only to refer 
to the first, which has a special interest at 
the present time. The Act restoring patron- 
age was the work of the Tory Ministry of 
Bolingbroke and Harley. It was contrary 
to the feelings of a majority of the Scotch 
people, and an infringement of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of the Revolution Settlement 
and the Act of Union. Carstares was sent 
as the leading member of a deputation from 
the Assembly to prevent its passage through 
Parliament. Mr. Story gives the able peti- 
tion to the House of Lords drawn by him 
against it, in which we trace the same argu- 
ments which led to its repeal in the last 
session of Parliament by the Ministry of Mr. 
Disraeli. But the Government was too 
strong, and the interest in Scotch affairs too 
slight, to allow heed to be given to these 
arguments. The Act was carried in the 
House of Lords by 51 to 29 votes; and, as 
Mr. Story observes, has been “the indirect 
cause of more dispeace and ill-will in the 
Church than even the Five Articles of Perth, 
and the pretext of more than one disastrous 
secession.” Whether its repeal has come in 
time, or in a way to heal these secessions, is 
a question beyond our present purpose. Car- 
stares survived the succession of George L., 
and died in December, 1715, in his sixty- 
seventh year, lamented by all his country- 
men, even by the Episcopalians, whom he per- 
sonally befriended, though not entirely free 
from the Presbyterian prejudice against their 
toleration. A zealous Churchman, yet with- 
out bigotry ; a powerful statesman, yet with- 
out arrogance, his character will always be 





regarded with respect by the student of this 


period of Scotch history ; and we hope Mr. 
Story’s well-executed Life may increase the 
number of those acquainted with the par- 
ticulars of his career. Al. J. G. Mackay. 








GERMAN TRANSLATION OF KRILOF, 


Krylof’s stémmtliche Fabeln. Aus dem rus. 
sischen tibersetzt, und mit einer Kinleitung 
begleitet von Ferdinand Lowe. (Leipzig : 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1874.) 


THE accomplished translator of the Esthonian 
Folk-Tales,* Dr. Ferdinand Liwe, has re- 
cently published a German metrical version 
of Krilof’s Fables, and he has accomplished 
his difficult undertaking with remarkable 
skill and success. Even in prose it js by no 
means an easy task to render with fidelit 

Krilof’s idiomatic expressions, to follow him 
closely in his quips and cranks, his sudden 
bends and doubles. But when the difficulties 
involved in a rhymed translation are added 
to those which the original presents, a trans- 
lator may well be tempted to regard fidelity 
as at times a secondary consideration. This, 
however, Dr. Léwe has not done, for his 
versions are singularly faithful, the original 
being almost constantly followed line for 
line by the translation. He has also ren- 
dered his work complete by translating the 
whole of the fables, whereas in the English 
version those which were directly imitated 
from La Fontaine have been omitted, and he 
has prefixed an excellent memoir of the 
Russian fabulist, and a critical essay upon 
his fables. 

Krilof’s Fables have been translated into 
numerous languages, some of them haying 
appeared even in an Arabic and a Bengali 
garb. In German two verse translations had 
already appeared before Dr. Lowe came into 
the field. One of them, by Ferdinand Torney, 
was printed at Leipsic in 1842; the other, 
“treu iibersetzt von einer Deutschen,” at 
St. Petersburg in 1863. There are not many 
Russian writers who have been so favourably 
received abroad—we may even say there is 
but one other Russian writer, Ivan Tur- 
guenief, who has become really naturalised 
in Western Europe, though many trans- 
lations have been made in different countries 
of various works by Pushkin, Lermoniof, 
Gogol, and some others. ‘ 

Of the accuracy of Dr. Léwe’s translation 
we have already expressed a decidedly 
favourable opinion. Of its poetical merits 
German critics will be the best judges, but 
in order to give our readers an opportunity 
of deciding for themselves, we extract the 
following specimen, chosen, it may be ob- 
served, on account of its brevity :— 


Dm MousrKkanten. 


‘Ein Nachbar bat den andern einst zum Essen. 
Doch war dabei noch List im Spiel. 
Der Wirth hielt von Musik gar viel, 
Und war darauf versessen, 
Das jener seine Sanger hort ; 
Jetzt wird ihm dieser Wunsch gewahrt. — 
Die Burschen stimmen an, das geht durch Dick und 


B, 
Aus Leibeskriiften schrein die Thoren, 
Dem Gaste gellen schon die Ohren, 
Es wird ganz schwindlig ihm zu Sinn. 





* Esthnische Marchen. Aufgezeichnet von Fried- 
rich Kreutzwald. Aus dem esthnischen ibersetzt 
von F, Léwe. (Halle, 1869.) 
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‘ Erbarm dich doch,’ so ruft er voll Verwirrung, 
‘Woran soll man denn da sich freun? Dein Chor 
Brillt Unsinn vor!’ 
‘Nun wohl,’ versetzt der Wirth mit sanfter Rihrung, 
‘ Ein wenig kreischen sie; 
Doch dafir trinken sie auch Branntwein nie, 
Und ‘alle sind von bester Fihrung.’ 


Ich aber sage: trinke wohlgemuth, 
Nur mach’ auch deine Sache gut.” 


- W. R. S. Ratston. 








Mathura, a District Memoir. By¥. 8S. Growse, 
M.A. Bengal Civil Service. Parts I. and 
Il. (North-Western Provinces Govern- 
ment Press: 1874.) 


Mucn valuable information and many im- 
portant contributions to science and litera- 
ture are to be found in works published in 
India, more especially those printed by order 
of Government, and at the Government 
Presses. Home readers who have not had 
occasion to look into the matter would be 
surprised at the mine of archaeological, 
ethnological, philological, geographical, his- 
torical, and general knowledge contained in 
these comparatively unknown volumes; but 
which a modest and little attractive exterior 
and a restricted range of distribution con- 
demn, as a rule, to the thankless destiny of 
official shelving. It would be well, perhaps, 
if copies of the better class of India-born 
reports, held worthy of print and circula- 
tion, were sent out for public use and criti- 
cism, so that the gold might, at least, have 
its chance of separation from the tinsel, and 
be spared a purposeless and ruinous rejec- 
tion. To examine the present storehouse 
would be a Herculean task, but by no means 
unprofitable, supposing only a fractional 
part of the labour accomplished. It is not 
simply a question of cataloguing, or even 
summarising contents. A closer inspection 
is needed for ascertaining to what society or 
department any particular information ex- 
bumed is valuable, and how it may best be 
divulged or utilised. On the completion of 
such a task, it would rest with Government 
to decide on the action to be taken; unless, 
indeed, the whole stock were placed un- 
reservedly at the disposal of the public. 
We are now speaking of literature in its 
Widest and most comprehensive sense; but 
exclusive of politics. The waste of political 
is quite another and not less serious a 
Consideration ; equally requiring method and 
application in the treatment; but in this case 
the evil to be obviated is more likely to exist 
in England than in India. 
A very good specimen of elaborate report, 
displaying intelligence and powers of a 
igher order, is furnished in two separately 
stitched pamphlets, forming together a 
Volume of 350 closely printed octavo pages, 
entitled Mathurd, a District Memoir. The 
old Indian will hardly recognise, in this 
transliterative dress, his vulgar acquaintance 
‘“Muttra;” while a glance at the inner 
ages will disclose the still more startling 
teral combinations of “Mirath,” “ Banaras,” 
and “ Jamun4.” But Mr. Growse is fully 
Justified in a system of no compromise, and 
(can honourably shelter himself against all 
charges and objections, under the plea of con- 
sistency. If the orders of the Government 
of India on transliteration are to have effect 
beyond the limits of their official Empire—as 





they certainly should have—Cawnpore and 
Calcutta, together with a few more eccentric 
appellatives, will soon cease to hold their ex- 
clusive privileges of error. For it cannot 
be supposed that rising generations will 
admit of exceptions being made, in the pro- 
gramme of progressive reform, whereby the 
spelling of Oriental names will be debarred 
the advantages of scientific rectification. 
“The modern district of Mathura,” we are 
told, “ is one of the five which together make 
up the Agra division of the North-West 
Provinces. It has an area of 1,031,562 acres, 
and is subdivided into seven parganas, co- 
extensive with as many tahsils,”’ these being 
native terms in use for indicating district 
allotments. The total population according 
to the census-taken in 1871-2, was 892,542, 
of whom nearly all were Hindus: that is 
to say, the Muhammadans did not constitute 
a tenth part of the community, and there 
were only twenty-three Christians. The 
language of the people is purely Hindi, and 
not only are conventional Persian phrases of 
compliment represented by Hindiequivalents, 
but the ordinary words used in Urdu for 
“earth,” “ water,” and like ever-recurring 
expressions, are in many instances ignored. 
An instance of reckless dealing with Muham- 
madan names is given in the statement, that 
one Vazir-ud-din would be called, and would 
scarcely venture to call himself other than 
Waju. But the familiar abbreviation is not 
unintelligible; the first letter we think 
strictly correct, and the third is warranted 
by precedent and custom. The following 
extract is interesting and instructive :— 


“In the two typical parganas of Kosi and 
Chhata there are 172 villages, not one of which 
bears a name with the familiar termination of 
-dbéd. Not a score of names altogether betray 
any admixture of a Muhammadan element, and 
even these are formed with some Hindi ending, as 
-pur, -nagar, or -garh; for instance, Akbar-pur, 
Sher-nagar, and Sher-garh. All the remainder, to 
anyone but a philological student, denote simply 
such and such a village, but have no connotation 
whatever, and are at once set down as utterly 
barbarous and unmeaning. Yet an application 
of the rules of the ancient Prakrit grammarian 
Vararuchi will, in many cases, without any won- 
derful exercise of ingenuity, suffice to discover the 
original Sanskrit form and explain its corruption. 
Thus, Maholi is for Madhupuri; Parsoli for 
Parasu-rama-puri (Parsa being the ordinary collo- 
quial abbreviation for Parasurima); Dham-Sinha 
for Dharma-Sinha; Bati for Bahula-vati, and 
Khaira for Khadira. It would seem that the true 
explanation of these*common endings, -oli, -ault, 
-ami, -dwar, has never before been clearly stated. 
They are merely corruptions of -purt or -pwra, 
combined with the prior member of the compound, 
as explained by Vararuchi, in Siéra II. 2, which 
directs the elision of certain consonants, including 
the letter y, where they are simple and non- 
initial; the term ‘non-initial’ being expressly 
extended to the first letter of the latter member 
of a compound.” 

Mr. Growse adds, in a footnote :— 

“The practical application of this rule was 
first suggested to me by observing that the two 
large tanks at Barsini and Gobardhan were 
called indiscriminately in the neighbourhood, the 
one Kusam-sarovaz, or Kusumokhur (for Kusuma- 
Puskhara), the other Brikh-bhan-Pokhar, or 
Bhanokhur. As the rule was laid down by 
Vararuchi 1800 years ago, I can only claim credit 
for its practical resuscitation ; but it is of great 
importance, and at once affords a clue to the for- 
mation of otherwise unintelligible local names.” 





It is as the hirthplace of Krishna that 
Mathura, the capital of Braj, has been called 
the holy city, and has obtained its Indian 
repute. And, with the city, our author in- 
cludes the whole western half of the district, 
in localising the centre of Vaishnava Hin- 
diism. The date of Krishna’s birth would, 
at least, help to determine the antiquity of 
his native town, the scene, moreover, of his 
early adventures and exploits; but on this 
point chroniclers disagree. Some associate 
him with events occurring a thousand years 
before the Christian era; others look for 
him, 600 years later, among the disciples of 
Sakya Muni. The Ayin-i-Akbar says of 
Mathura, that it is on the banks of a river 
‘‘where are many idolatrous temples, to 
which the Hindis resort ;”’ but any further 
mention of the place, in that work, is second- 
ary and incidental. It was pillaged and 
partly burnt in the early part of the eleveath 
century by Mahmitd of Ghazni; and Fa- 
rishta, who describes the conqueror’s pro- 
gress on the occasion, mentions the existence 
of some temples in the vicinity, discovered 
by the Muhammadans, and then reported to 
be 4,000 years old! From the work under 
review, in allusion to the present state of 
things, we learn that for some months in the 
year its festivals are still frequent, and its 
pilgrims still numerous ; and its continuous 
repute and old established prestige sufli- 
ciently account for the assertion of its pane- 
gyrists, that ‘*a single day spent at Mathura 
is more meritorious than a lifetime passed at 
Banaras.” 

Mr. Growse tells the story of the tutelary 
divinity of the spot with a freshness and 
comprehensiveness that give a somewhat 
needed attraction to an old tale; describes 
minutely the legendary scenes and historical 
area of the pilgrimage, and sketches briefly 
the history of the city from the remote period 
when it was a centre of Buddhism, down 
to the modern days of the Indian Mutiny. 
Then, the last act of its exciting drama 
closed happily with a darbar, at which the 
British Viceroy presided, rewarding those 
who had passed loyally through the trying 
ordeal. 

A very recent historian of India, Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler, refers to “ the substitution 
of the worship of Krishna for the old adora- 
tion of Buddha, as one of the most important 
phases in the history of modern Hindtism;” 
and quotes Fah-Hian, in evidence of a Bud- 
dhist revival, signs of which the Chinese 
pilgrim of the fifth century had remarked, 
on approaching Mathurdé from the Panjab. 
Mr. Growse believes the local triumph of 
Buddhism in this case to represent a mere 
episode in the history of an essentially 
Brahmanical centre, citing a popular couplet 
which allots it a place among the seven tra- 
ditional sanctuaries of Hindustan. This 
gentleman’s powers of research and appre- 
ciation are fortunately equal to the taste and 
energy he brings to bear upon the materials 
at his disposal. His chapter on the Archae- 
ology and Topography of Mathuré and 
neighbouring resorts are most interesting ; 
and in threading the mazes of these the 
reader cannot fail to acknowledge the value 
and competency of the appointed guide. 
Here, as elsewhere, the light of newly dis- 
interred monuments and inscriptions has 
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done much, during the last twenty years, to 
facilitate the retrospect of history and revi- 
sion of chronology ; and the suggested iden- 
tification of Mathura with Pandaea, however 
full of doubts and problems, affords room 
for fresh theory and discussion. The con- 
nexion of Madura, one of the most Brah- 
manical of places in the south-east of the 
Indium Peninsula, with an ancient kingdom 
of Pandya, also referred to by Mr. Wheeler,* 
may perhaps be, after all, but another ex- 
pression of the same idea; for Madura has 
been famous in its day, and once owned a 
college of profound though numerically 
limited savants. But as our author does not 
touch on this point, we confine ourselves to 
the mention of a hypothesis calculated to 
explain some probable confusion to be appre- 
hended in a striking similarity of names. 

The Second Part of Mr. Growse’s work, 
notwithstanding its great value to Govern- 
ment in tabular statements and statistics, 
has not the same quality of popular attrac- 
tion as the first. But if the details belong- 
ing to the descriptions of separate districts 
are of too local a character to interest the 
general reader, there are a few pages in the 
Appendix, on Indian Caste and Archaeological 
Research, which will amply repay perusal. 
Among other apposite and intelligent re- 
marks dispersed broadcast throughout these 
printed evidences of earnest official labour, 
those on education merit very careful con- 
sideration. We are not sure what will be 
the opinion of the judges to whom we look for 
confirmation or refutation of opinions on all 
that is here said on this great subject; but 
we are sure that the speaker is not arguing 
without reason or experience when, after 
limiting the range of teaching in village 
schools, he thus expresses himself :— 

“Tt is only when a boy displays exceptional 
ability in some particular line that he should be 
encouraged to develop it by a higher course of 
study. The cry that is being raised by certain 
utilitarians for the general establishment of prac- 
tical schools of art and design is greatly to be 
deprecated. The ordinary level of art-feeling is 
already much higher in India than it is in Eng- 
land ; and in almost every large town there is 
some special manufacture (as, for example, at 
Mathura, the art of the stone-mason) which would 
inevitably be vulgarised and destroyed by our in- 
terference.” 

F. J. Gopsmip. 








POPE GREGORY VII. 

Life of Gregory the Seventh, preceded by a 
Sketch of the History of the Papacy to the 
Eleventh Century. By M. Abel Francois 
Villemain. Translated by J. B. Brockley. 
(London : R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

Grégoire VII., et les Origines de la Doctrine 
Ultramontaine. Par Edouard Langeron, 
Professeur d’Histoire au Lycée de la 
Rochelle. Deuxiéme Edition. (Paris: 
Ernest Thorin, 1874.) 


THE question naturally asked about any 
history written by a Frenchman is, ‘“‘ What 
is it written to prove?’ When this question 
has been answered, it is tolerably easy for 
any one acquainted with the outline of the 
facts to foresee at once the general scope of 
the book. Historic truth will naturally and 





* See History of India, vol. iii., page 252, and note 
to page 206, for passages under reference, 





gracefully yield to the necessities of lite- 
rary treatment. Great principles will be laid 
down in the presence of which it would 
be indecorous, almost ridiculous, to urge 
trivial points of detail. By the appli- 
cation of these principles the chief events 
are first broadly grouped, and then carefully 
arranged ; great pains are taken with the 
draperies, and the light and shade has been 
elaborately studied. You are properly led 
up to the central tableau, which is then 
condescendingly explained to you, and you 
are sent away duly impressed. 

Books constructed on this plan are very 
pleasant to read. Their characters are living 
and moving ; the political and social entowr- 
age is made delightfully simple for us; we 
seem to become familiar with the chief 
actors, and recognise their motives as we 
would those of a diplomatist in a drawing- 
room. It is all so clear that we wonder how 
anyone can ever have made a mistake about 
it. Not until we lay down the book and 
think it over, do we find that the same 
method of treatment may be applied, and 
often has been, to the other side of the case. 
If the draperies be slightly ruffled, and the 
light thrown from the other side, how altered 
does the tableau become. The benevolent old 
man has a ruffianly cast of countenance after 
all, and the wicked king has a look of geni- 
ality and good humour which redeems his 
coarse expression. 

M. Langeron has given a good specimen 
of this method in his treatment of Pope 
Gregory VII. The specimen is particularly 
interesting, because it is written with such 
openness and honesty that we can trace the 
entire process. First comes a preface stating 
the author’s view of the functions of history. 
This is done in the form of a criticism of 
Bossuet’s statement that history ought to be 
written for the political instruction of 
princes. Of course M. Langeron can here 
show his philosophic superiority to poor 
Bossuet, who lived in the benighted days be- 
fore the Revolution, and who knew nothing 
of the sovereignty of the people. Had 
Bossuet lived in the present enlightened age, 
he woud have said that history was for the 
political instruction of the people. This 
view M. Langeron is ready to accept: “ Le 
but évident de Vhistoire est de préparer les 
événements futurs par le tableau vif et précis 
des événements passés.” He modestly 
admits that it is impossible for one man to 
deal with the whole of history: he must 
choose, according to the spirit of the age, 
some striking feature from the past, “quelque 
trait qui éclaire l’avenir de tous les reflets 
du passé ; qui soit tout 4la fois ancien par les 
détails, vivant par les idées; et qui puisse 
donner a ceux qui l’étudient une lecon, un 
modéie ou un exemple.” 

It would seem that the Vatican Council 
first turned M. Langeron’s attention to 
Gregory VII. He is not afraid of the Council 
or the Pope, but he thinks it is high time 
that this sort of thing was put a stop to. 
He advances, therefore, with perfect sincerity 
and entire lightness of heart to expose and 
destroy Ultramontanism, by drawing from 
the life of Gregory VII. “une haute legon 
de moralité politique.” 

Admirable as is M. Langeron’s intention, 
we could have wished that he had advanced 








with better equipment to the encounter. The 
modern historians whose works he has prin- 
cipally consulted are Bossuet and Voltaire, 
both of whom he seems to regard as very 
superior persons. He has drawn his infor- 
mation from Baronius and Fleury, and has 
occasionally looked up some of their refer- 
ences. He is, however, quite honest on this 
point, and there is something almost toueh- 
ing in his occasional displays of knowledge. 
On p. 31 he quotes generally ‘ses bio 
phes” for a description of Hildebrand’s 
personal appearance. On looking to the 
bottom of the page we find the following 
references: ‘‘ Maimbourg, ‘Décadence de 
Empire, liv. iii. ; Lambert Scaff.; Mal- 
mesbury, Reg. Gest. Angl. liv. iii.” That is 
to say, a Jesuit who compiled in the seven- 
teenth century a short history of the — 
from the time of Charles the Great to 1356; 
a German monk contemporary with Gregory 
VII. who is writing merely a chronicle of Ger- 
man affairs ; an English monk who was born 
about ten years after Gregory’s death, and 
who in a tattling chronicle of the English 
kings has embedded a few vague hearsay 
stories about Gregory—these are all classed 
together, and these are the persons selected 
from all who have written about Gregory to 
be styled ostentatiously “ses biographes.” 
Moreover, the particular point about which 
they are called to witness is Gregory’s per- 
sonal appearance. Two of them could not 
possibly have seen Gregory ; and it is very 
improbable that Lambert ever saw him; 
their evidence, therefore, is not very: valu- 
able. Truly, Ultramontanism in France 
must be in a very bad way indeed if its 
fictions are to be at once destroyed by an 
assault conducted in such an off-hand way 
as this. 

Still M. Langeron is very pleasant read- 
ing. He never sinks below the lofty level 
of instruction for mankind which he has 
preposed for himself. We feel how stupid 
and wrong-headed men were in past times. 
We see how simple their problems really 
were, if they had only possessed a little of 
our philosophic insight. We bitterly regret 
that the men of the eleventh century 
not enjoyed the advantage of a few hours’ 
instruction from M. Langeron before going 
forth on their high careers. It would have 
been so much easier for him to have put 
things right at the beginning ; to have nipped 
Ultramontanism in the bud instead of tes- 
tifying, as we reluctantly feel he does at 
present, to a thankless generation. : 

Turning from these rather saddening 
general considerations to purely personal 
ones, we are glad to think how much M. 
Langeron must have learned in the process 
of writing this little book. He shows a real 
desire to give us the benefit of all his erudi- 
tion. Not only do we find small scraps of 
information scattered about in the text, but 
the “éclaircissements” consist of quota- 
tions from Voltaire about things in generai, 
reprints from Baronius of two original docu- 
ments, a long passage extracted from Mira- 
beau about the celibacy of the clergy, and @ 
few orginal notes of M. Langeron’s on such 
important points as the origin and number 
of General Councils, Excommunications, 
Necromancy, and finally the meaning of the 
title “ Dom ” applied to monks. 
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M. Villemain is almost the complete op- 
posite of M. Langeron. M. ’s book 
is: short, M. Villemain’s is long; M. Lan- 

n is concerned with destroying Ultramon- 
tanism, M. Villemain is a Papal partisan, 
though of a moderate and judicious type; 
M. Langeron has read very little before 
writing his book, M. Villemain has read a 
great deal; M. Langeron gives us frankly 
his own opinions, M. Villemain does not seem 
to have any ; M. Langeron shows us himself 
at every page, M. Villemain’s meaning is 
shrouded in obscurity ; M. Langeron gives 
us @ bold dashing picture drawn on a large 
seale and clear and distinct, M. Villemain 
has no perspective whatever, nothing is large 
to him and nothing small, we are confused 
by @ mass of details in which there is no 
grouping; finally, M. Langeron is in- 
accurate yet interesting, and his faults are 
amusing, M. Villemain is accurate and dull, 
and his faults are exasperating in the 
extreme. 

In fact, M. Villemain is an instance of the 
sad fate that befalls a man of letters when he 
tries to turn himself without preparation 
into an historian. He has lost all his light- 
ness of touch, and is as long and as dull as 
a German historian, without the justification 
of erudition or careful criticism where long 
study may have blunted the literary sense. His 
work shows signs of great care and labour, 
but it contains nothing that is new to the his- 
torical student, and is too dull and too minute 


‘indetail to interest the general reader. It ex- 


presses also no very definite view as to the 
general importance of the epoch of which it 
treats. The preliminary sketch of the Papacy 
is merely a dreary abridgment. We are not 
told what are the weapons which Hildebrand 
had at his command. The relation of the 
monastic orders to the Papacy, the growth 
of the Cardinalate, the custom of seeking 
the pallium from Rome, even the Isidorian 
Decretals are left entirely unmentioned. 
Though M. Villemain’s book is too long 
as it is, yet its omissions are many. M. 
Villemain has read all the authorities for the 
life of Gregory VII., and he gives us a 
réchauffé of the results, but he has not en- 
tered into the thoughts and opinions of the 
period in which Gregory lived. He has not 
followed out incidental points, nor has he in 
the least attempted to reproduce for us the 
moral, intellectual, or even political atmo- 
sphere in which Gregory’s opinions de- 
veloped and his character was formed. 
M. Villemain wanders confusedly among the 
details which he has collected, or pieces them 
together in a way that gives them very 
de meaning. Thus he never attempts an 
estimate of the character of any of the per- 
Sonages he brings before us, not even of 
Gregory himself. He does not sketch the 
social condition of the Emperor's court, or of 
e. There is only a very scanty notice 
of the great Abbey of Clugny, whose dis- 
cipline first formed Hildebrand’s character. 
e look in vain for any account of the 
monks who may be presumed to have in- 
fluenced him in his early days. Again, 
M. Villemain barely alludes to the strange 
sect of the Patarea at Milan, and to 
Gregory VIL.’s relations with them. He 
does not even trace through their different 
Tamifications in social and political life 











the ecclesiastical abuses which Gregory VII. 
was attempting to remedy. 

If on the one side M. Villemain is not 
enough of a biographer to go in search of 
incidental information which may throw 
light upon his main character, he is, on the 
other hand, so jealous of his hero’s supre- 
macy, that he cannot allow to anyone else 
even a small share in Hildebrand’s work. 
One of the most interesting points about the 
politics of the eleventh century is the mutual 
influence of ecclesiastical and political re- 
forms. It was the organising policy of the 
great Emperor Henry III. that first sug- 
gested any definite shape to the vague de- 
sires of the reforming party which centered 
round the monastery of Clugny. Moreover, 
when those plans were formed it was only 
through the Imperial power that they could 
gain expression. The first steps towards 
reform were taken by the Emperor, and 
so @ decisive stimulus was given to the 
zeal of those who hoped for better days. 
The Church and the Empire had sunk to- 
gether since the days of the great Charles. 
The Empire rose first from its degradation, 
and only by its means did the Church rise 
as well. This is a most important point to 
notice, and the reforms of Henry III. require 
the attention of an ecclesiastical historian. 
M. Villemain cannot allow them any merit, 
but considers they were only an inge- 
nious device for forestalling the efforts of 
the Pope. Thus Henry’s attempts to put 
down simony, at a time when the Papacy 
was sunk in utter degradation, are only 
mentioned that they may be reprobated as 
an attempt to avoid a conflict with the 
Papacy. 

“ We perceive that the civil power foresaw the 
blow which the Church of Rome was soon to aim 
at it, by its obstinate refusal to tolerate lay 
investiture of religious functions, and Henry 
endeavoured to parry the attack by making an 
accusation” (¢. e. endeavouring to suppress simony) 
“applicable to priests and laymen in common, stig- 
matising the abuse of the right which he desired 
to retain in his own hands.” 


The notion of Henry III. foreseeing a blow 
to be aimed against himself by the Church 
of Rome shows a misconception of Henry’s 
connexion with the Papacy. He rescued it 
from the discreditable position of being an 
appanage of the Counts of Tusculum, and by 
inaugurating a line of German Pontiffs re- 
stored the Roman Church to some measure 
of consideration in the Western world. Fear 
of Rome is the most unlikely possible motive 
to have influenced the conduct of Henry III. 

Another remarkable man, Pope Leo [X., 
to whom Hildebrand owed much, is similarly 
treated with only slight mention. No at- 
tempt is made to sketch his character or 
estimate the influence of his pious and deter- 
mined mind on the schemes which Hildebrand 
was forming. M. Villemain will not allow 
either to the Empire or to the German Popes 
any share in the development of the reform- 
ing movement. 

Very different estimates have been, and 
may be, formed of the character and plans 
of Gregory VII., but beyond a mild strain 
of approval running through the book, M. 
Villemain gives no definite statement of 
his opinion on separate points. He never 





seems to have asked himself plainly, What 


was Gregory VII. engaged in doing ? were 
his ends desirable ends? could they have 
been attained by any better means ? 

Yet these are the points to be considered 
in forming a judgment of Gregory VII., and 
in deciding our conception of his cha- 
racter. 

A glance at the general condition of the 
eleventh century does not show us Gre- 
gory VII. to be, as M. Langeron regards 
him, merely an ambitious adventurer bent 
upon establishing his own universal supre- 
macy. Nor yet does he seem only’a Pope of 
extra-papal abilities cast upon extra trouble- 
some days, but who still pursued the tra- 
ditional papal policy. So far as M. Vilemain 
produces any general impression at all, this 
seems to be his conception of Gregory VII.’s 
historical position. 

Wherever we look in the tenth century 
we see the same corruption in the condition 
of the Church. Its spiritual side had grown 
weaker and weaker. It was threatened with 
absorption into the hard system of society 
which the necessities of those troubled times 
had gradually produced. The lands of the 
Church were treated as lay fiefs, and eccle- 
siastical offices were given for purely politi- 
cal considerations. Bishoprics were becoming 
appanages of great families, and even tended 
to become hereditary after the example of 
ordinary fiefs. All spiritual meaning was 
passing away from the offices of the Church. 
The whole of society was tending to pass 
slowly under the galling oppression of the 
feudal system. Only in the monasteries was 
any idea of man’s spiritual freedom kept 
alive, and from the monastery of Clugny 
especially did definite ideas of reform emerge. 

But how was this reform to be carried 
out? what power was strong enough to 
make it prevail? The Empire was still the 
inheritor of great traditions of universal law 
and justice and order. It was the one power 
that had its foundations deeper than feud- 
alism, and that appealed directly to broad 
principles for its authority. The revived 
Empire under the Ottos and Henry III. 
formed at least a centre of resistance against 
feudalism. Henry III. was great enough to 
accept the ideas of the reforming party. He 
freed the Papacy from its bondage to the 
Counts of Tusculum, and appointed a line 
of high-minded men who made the name 
of Pope once more respected throughout 
Western Europe. 

When once the Papacy had been re-estab- 
lished, the reforming party, at whose head 
Hildebrand now began to stand, eagerly 
worked with and through it. Their plans 
now began to gain in definiteness, and soon 
found clear expression. They aimed, first, 
at making the Papacy entirely independent, 
that so it might work out unimpeded the re- 
forming schemes, and might be strong enough 
to keep in order kings and bishops alike, if 
they should make common cause against its 
decrees. Thus established, the Papacy was 
to work for three great ends—first, the aboli- 
tion of simony, that Church offices should no 
longer be trafficked in for gain, and used as 
a means of pecuniary profit to the holders ; 
secondly, the celibacy of the clergy, for only 
men unencumbered by wife and children 
could hope to be free in those troubled 
times, and, moreover, the tendency of all 
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offices to become hereditary was a source of 
continual danger to the Church; thirdly, 
Church offices were no longer to be conferred 
by lay hands—the Church was to own her 
property and exercise her functions un- 
trammelled by the obligations which royal 
or imperial investiture brought with it. 

These were the objects which Gregory 
VII. with clearness and decision kept 
before him. With strong statesmanship he 
advanced to these ends. Political combina- 
tions were regarded by him as useful solely 
so far as they helped him towards this 
purpose. Gregory VII. was an acute and 
vigorous politician, possessed with a great 
idea, and bent upon working it out. The value 
of his idea can be judged only by reference 
to the time in which he lived, and the end 
which he had before him. 

It is useless to talk generally of the rela- 
tions between Church and State, and to 
assume that the questions involved be- 
tween them are almost the same in every 
age. The Church owes its influence to the 
existence of a feeling of hostility against 
the State, or a sense of the State’s in- 
adequacy. The State rests upon a basis 
of material force, the Church only upon 
influence founded on conviction. ‘The 
value of State or Church at any period of 
history can only be determined by careful 
consideration of the immediate tendency of 
the two powers when viewed in direct rela- 
tion to one another. Then, casting aside the 
bondage of terms, the student who is tracing’ 
in history the realisation of man’s liberty, 
will not doubt to which side, in each instance, 
his sympathies are to be given. In the 
eleventh century it was not the tyranny of 
the Church, but the tyranny of the feudal 
system that was threatening the very idea 
of freedom with destruction. In its war 
with feudalism the mediaeval Church has a 
just claim at the present day upon the 
sympathies of all. 

Now M. Villemain has not told us at all 
what Gregory VII. and Henry IV. were 
really fighting about, and M. Langeron has 
looked upon the whole matter as a conflict 
between the abstract State and Ultramon- 
tanism. It is, therefore, scarcely to be 
wondered at that neither of them increases 
our knowledge of the times, or their mean- 
ing, or the problems they had before them. 

We have before pointed out the many 
differences between M. Villemain and M. 
Langeron. There is, however, one point of 
ugreement. Both are of opinion that Gregory 
VII. must have had something to do with 
Napoleon I., and that his life contains some 
direct political lesson for France. M. Lan- 
geron boldly draws an exact parallel between 
the two characters, and advises future rulers 
of France to beware of following either ex- 
ample. The passage is a delightful instance 
of ingenuity :— 

“Tel fut Napoléon, j'allais dire tel fut Gré- 
goire VII.; car ces deux noms se_brouillent 
malgré moi sous ma plume. Sous le crane éburné 
du moderne César, je sens bouillonner le cerveau 
bralant du moine de Cluny. . . . Grégoire VII. a 
réformé I’Eglise ; Napoléon a organisé la France. 
Grégoire VII. a établi une hiérarchie qui subsiste 
toujours; Napoléon a créé une administration 
sous laquelle nous vivons encore. Le premier a 
voulu donner & l’Egtise une autorité sans limites 
sur tous les trénes; le second a voulu donner & la 





France une prépondérance absolue sur tous les 
peuples, Grégoire VII. a rencontré un ad- 
versaire sans merci, Henri IV.; et pour l’abattre 
il a lancé contre lui les foudres de I’Eglise. 
Napoléon a trouvé une ennemie implacable,]’Angle- 
terre; et pour la réduire il a inventé cette excom- 
munication politique qu’on appelle le blocus 
continental.” 

M. Villemain knows too much abont his 
subject to write like this. His parallel is 
between Henry IV. and Napoleon. Both 
were excommunicated, and both met with 
failures : hence the political moral to France, 
** Don’t be excommunicated” :— 

“The antique formula, ‘For these causes and 
by the authority of God Almighty, the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul ’—this language, so scoffed 
at in the eighteenth century, coming suddenly 
from the lips of the Pope who had crowned 
Napoleon, was the first shock his power received. 
He whom no power, human or divine, appeared to 
arrest in his course, was sensibly affected by the 
anathema issued by the old man who was his 
captive. He rushed from south to north in search 
of reprisals and victories, and fell furiously on the 
world: he multiplied his human sacrifices ; but 
still the wound rankled in his heart. Under 
this bull, uttered in language so long unheard— 
the voices, in fact, of justice and the law 
divine—he who had been the terror of hu- 
manity was crushed by the united forces brought 
against him, and by the consequences of his own 
fury.” 

This passage is a good illustration of the 
confused state of mind in which M. Ville- 
main seems to be all through his book. The 
Papacy he regards as something neither 
“ human nor divine,” and yet as more potent 
than either. Napoleon was crushed “ wnder 
a bull of excommunication,” but we are 
glad to find that it was “by the forces 
brought against him and by the consequences 
of his own fury.” ‘This is rather a loose 
way of treating historical causation, and M. 
Villemain never rises beyond it. 

We have quoted from Mr. Brockley’s 
translation of M. Villemain, of which the 
above passage may be taken as a specimen. 
Mr. Brockley is careless in many points, 
and is hopelessly confusing in the matter of 
proper names and of titles, sometimes using 
English, sometimes French, and sometimes 
German or Italian forms. The nobles of 
France, Germany, and Italy are alike called 
“ seigneurs ;” and we find such expressions 
as “the Chateau of Hartzburg ;” the titles of 
margrave and marquis are used at random ; 
names of places are used arbitrarily, such 
as “ Placenza, ” “ Brixena,”’ and we have the 
three forms “ Herfeld,” ‘“ Hirsfeld,” ‘“* Hers- 
feld,” to denote the same place. The startling 
name of “John Scott ” is explained a few 
pages later by “ Scott Erigenus.” A cardinal 
of Roman birth, called by the chroniclers 
“ Hugo Candidus,” appears first as “ Hugh 
le Blanc, ” and afterwards “ Hugh Leblanc.” 
The result of this confused inaccuracy is to 
make the translation quite worthless for any 
purpose of reference. M. CReicHTON. 








THE LAST BOHEMIANS. 

Les Derniers Bohémes. Par Firmin Maillard. 
(Paris: Sartorius, 1874). 
Microscopic studies of the infinitely little are 
not unfamiliar or generally unwelcome forms 
of French biography. ‘There is a special 
class of men of letters on the other side of 








the Channel whose sympathies are exclu- 
sively with the pariahs, the lepers, the mites, 
the parasites of literature and art ; who devote 
their time and talent to the description of 
the small eccentricities of the Great Un- 
known, the obscure individualities that exist 
but by virtue of a special tic or mania. The 
descriptions are not as a rule particularly 
profitable or edifying, but they are popular 
and amusing. They are indiscreet incur- 
sions into the slums and side alleys of a 
region which, despite its many historians 
and geographers, is still a nebulous un- 
realisable mystery for the average bourgeois 
reader. They analyse the intellectual mala- 
dies for which the bourgeois’ doctor is never 
called upon to prescribe; they paint the 
sorrows he cannot comprehend, the errors 
he cannot pardon, the busy restlessness 
from which nothing ever seems to come— 
all the to him ridiculous glories, diseases, 
and recreations of Grub Street. And he is 
thankful for the slightest insight into the 
terra incognita of riotous depravity, impe- 
cunious cynicism, and audacious irreligion, 
that is suggested by the title, “ La Bohéme 
littéraire.” This fact explains the success 
of Murger’s more or less idealised sketches, 
of Champfieury’s anecdotes, Dusolier’s ana- 
lytic romances, and Vallés’ inimitable series 
Les Réfractaires. After the latter work 
M. Firmin Maillard’s History of the Last 
Bohemians is the most graphic and impres- 
sive production on the subject of those 
lazzaront of literature of whom Murger is 
the received, though not exactly the real 
type. M. Maillard demonstrates that the 
author of the Vie de Bohéme was not the 
highest example of the class, nor its most 
unfortunate member. The Bohemians’ centre 
and club-house—the famous Brasserie des 
Martyrs (a significant name), was frequented 
by many subtler thinkers, many loftier poets, 
many truer sufferers than the easy senti- 
mentalist who said: “La Bohéme n’est pas 
un chemin—c’est un cul-de-sac.” There 
were men of ardent faiths, who had 
placed faith before everything—before daily 
bread ;_ sincere, if passionate and prejudiced 
politicians ; painters, musicians, actors, play- 
wrights, journalists, inventors, who—had 
poverty not embittered them, had absinthe 
not enslaved—might have claimed some 
more honourable and enduring record of 
their lives than a paragraph or two in this 
biographical Book of Martyrs. Despite the 
Green Ruin and la Verte Bohéme, not a few 
actually achieved a certain Parisian celebrity; 
and there were men who had strength and 
wisdom enough to use the small café pedestals 
as stepping stones—not as eternal monu- 
ments, Stylites pillars of pride ; who passed 
through the brasserie into a broader life, and 
were not content to call to “ Baptiste” for 
pipes and beer unto the day of their death. 
“Le Petit Gustave” retained only the best 
part of his Bohemian education, and de- 
veloped rapidly into the Gustave Doré of our 
days. Gustave Planche found leisure be- 
tween his visits to the brasserie to become 
the first critic of his epoch; Vallés shed the 
tatters of the lazzarone in due course ; Baude- 
laire was something more than an idle café 
debater; Arséne Houssaye escaped from the 
narcotic atmosphere into an eighteenth 
century paradise of his own; many others 
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who could be named—Jules Andrien, Chena- 


yard, Tony Revillon, Millet, Nadar, for 
instance—issued from the Brasserie des 
Martyrs without leaving the best part of 
their wit and energy behind them, and took 
their places on a larger stage to fill more 
elevated ' 

With these exceptions, however, M. Mail- 
lard does not deal; and he is obviously 
inclined to regard them as renegades, late 
converts to the creed of Mrs. Grundy. His 
sympathies are all for the privates in the 
Army of , for the nameless chorus 
that formed the noisy, mobile, bibulous back- 
ma of the brasserie. He prefers the last 

ohemians—Bohemians to the last—the men 
who were idle, eccentric, paradoxical and 
shabby all through. He has pity for their 
sufferings and apologies for their errors. He 
writes in the first page of his preface :— 

“Be on your d, reader, be on your guard 
sind this beck: i will masks you mite ot 
moments, but it may also make you weep. For 
it is at the bottom full of darkness and despair. 
The men who are here, dead before their day, 
fallen on the road, are not buried so deep down 
but that they can hear your hypocrisy prating of 
idleness, absinthe and courtesans; and some may 
rise and say to you: ‘ When we came to be men, 
the future had ceased to exist for us; we were 
vanquished ere we could do battle. We arrived 
in the dead of night,a night of December, by a 
road wet with mud and blood; and, the soul sick 
with disgust, forced to stifle the love of liberty 
we had in our hearts, we took refuge in an arti- 
ficial paradise.’ ” 

As M. Maillard pictures it, the paradise 
does not appear particularly tempting even 
a3 an asylum. Its capital was the Bras- 
serie des Martyrs—the vast manufactory of 
scandalous anecdotes, epigrams, paradoxes, 
revolutionary manifestos in art and litera- 
ture; of the small evanescent organs of all 
kinds of eccentric schools and schisms; the 
Capharnaum of all the heterodox political 
and aesthetic sects that have arisen in Paris 
for the last twenty years ; the eternal parlia- 
ment where every innovator had his say ; 
the permanent lists, where a thousand hob- 
bies tourneyed. There were on one side 
the Realists, or Naturalists, presided over 
by Champfleury, in a nut-brown coat and 
Jonquil cravat ; Courbet, the maitre d’Ornans 
—“sans idéal et sans religion; ” Couture, 
the landscape painter ; Millet and the minor 
poets, who practised realism by suppressing 
all rhyme. In a corner the song-writers, 
Paul Dupont, the socialist, Gustave Mathieu, 
Fernand Desnoyers, vociferated the ballads 
destined to procure the price of to-morrow’s 
dinner, In another a bard of the future pro- 
claims ; “ Lamartine, a piano ; Hugo, a great 
man; Dupont, a great poet.” Elsewhere Bau- 
delaire murmurs, with a satanic expression : 

Have you ever tasted baby’s brain? It has 
the flavour of nuts.” Here, in 1859, was 
concocted the Grande Féte du Réalisme, 


about which the entire Parisian press was, 


sy for more than a month. The pro- 
gramme of this extravagant buffoonery is a 
terary curiosity, and should not be lost. 
The féte is announced to take place in the 
studio of “Mattre Peintre Courbet, Chef de la 
Peinture Indépendante;” andthe programme 
18 headed by a polichinelle drawn by Amand 
Gautier. The bill of fare is as follows :— 
“To-day, Saturday, First of October 1859— 





Great Festival of Realism. Last night of the 
season. (The painter Courbet will not receive this 
winter.) First performance of Monsieur et Ma- 
dame and, a comedy in five acts and in verse, 
refused by the Odéon Mestae—eak by the poet 
Fernand oyers. Theauthor of Les Bourgeois 
de Molinchart, apy acl will execute a sym- 
phony of Haydn on the bassoon, The interludes 
will be executed by MM. C. Monselet, G. Staal, 
A. Gautier, Bouvin, A. Schaan, and a host of 
other celebrities. Madame Adéle Esquiros will 
readan Epic Poem. Titine will perform a Cancan. 
Newspaper Reporters can sit down. Andler Beer 
will be consumed. The publisher, Pic de |’Isére, 
founder of the Parisian almanacks, Jean Guétré 
and Jean Raisin, will assist at the solemnity. 
Somebody will officiate at the piano. Great Sur- 
prises! Physique Blanche!” 


The Last Bohemians expended an incalcul- 
able amount of patience and ingenuity in 
the preparation and execution of these elabo- 
rate mystifications; and their philosophy 
consisted in being content with such easy 
triumphs over the philistinism of society and 
the Academy, as proofs of the superiority of 
their schools and mode of life.. The philo- 
sophy was not very elevated: M. Maillard 
is not blind to the fact. While it ennobles, 
to a certain extent, poets of the type of 
Albert Glatigny and Desnoyers, giving the 
pathos of Pierre Gringoire’s story to the 
chronicle of their lives; it debased and 
perverted natures like that of Potrel, of 
whom Vallés said: ‘Quand on aime tant 
les soufilets, on devrait avoir deux tétes,” 
Delvau, Duchesne, Hugelmann, and others 
whose political desertions and literary sins 
of plagiarism and venality were as much 
the result of the cynicism preached by 
the Brasserie professors, as of any natural 
predisposition. The mode of life was not 
remarkably pure or useful. It was adopted 
very frequently as an eccentricity, and 
continued as a habit—a habit that ab- 
solved whomever it possessed from the ordi- 
nary duties, responsibilities, and social re- 
strictions of the working world—that gave 
him a gipsy’s passport, and left him free to 
spend his life chasing a butterfly, following 
an ignus. fatuus, hunting a phoenix or 
chimaera. The curious indefinable industries 
represented in the Brasserie suggest an in- 
tentional and cultivated eccentricity on the 
part of M. Maillard’s heroes ; an adoption of 
the untrodden ‘byways of life, not because 
of a certain obliquity in the traveller’s mind 
and vision, but for the reason that they saw 
in byways royal roads to notoriety, roads 
where they were unelbowed and unrivalled. 
Thus one of the noisiest realists, Muratori, 
called himself a “ psyllographe,”’ and devoted 
himself to the cutting out in black paper of 
landscapes and genre pieces, and to the 
obtrusive exhibition of flattering epistles 
from Jules Favre and George Sand. An- 
other Bohemian affected the uniform of a 
nobleman’s courier, had balloons embroidered 
on his linen, and entitled himself ‘‘ Aéronaut 
to his Majesty Napoleon IV.” There were 
poets who had founded the Stéréoscopique- 
Journal ; an archaeologist editor of the 
Moniteur de la Cordonnerie ; a satirist director 
of a Marionette theatre ; a farce writer who 
had made a spécialité of confectionery ; lit- 
térateurs who were at the same time fencing 
masters, manufacturers of biographies, deal- 
ers in exotic decorations—even a professor 





of the “art of imitating vocally a pyrotech- 
nical ascension.” 

The sterile discussions and agitation of 
the gipsies of art and literature are well and 
amusingly described by M. Maillard, who 
has been a gipsy himself. But the key-note 
of his reminiscences is not by any means 
that of a carnival cascade. His book points 
a profoundly melancholy moral. Beside the 
Martyrs’ epigrams are their epitaphs. The 
Brasserie opened on {to the fosse commune. 
One by one the wits, scholars, painters, and 
poets dropped away from the wooden tables, 
dropped away generally without a volume 
written, without a picture painted, and 
leaving behind them but the vague me- 
mory of a legendary attitude, a famous 
witticism, a ludicrous adventure—an epi- 
sode or two added to the chaotic epic of 
the Brasserie. The lives of nearly eighty 
of the last Bohemians are summed up in the 
second portion of M. Maillard’s book, and 
scarcely ten of these lives yielded any endur- 
ing work, or ended happily—or even peace- 
fully. Guillot, a poet, died surveillant of a 
cab-stand ; Henri Hoffer, a painter, hanged 
himself before his easel ; Grisier, the fencing 
master, became blind; Wuillot, the poet of 
les Humbles, was convicted of one hundred 
and fifty petty forgeries; Amédée Rolland, 
the best known and most talented poet of 
the circle, died a pauper; Charles Bataille, 
the novelist and critic, insane ; Alcide Morin, 
scholar and poet, died at Bicétre, after having 
discovered perpetual motion ; Leclerc, the 
revolutionary painter, was found hanging to 
the railings of a tomb in Pére la Chaise ;. 
Privatd’ Anglemont, Fernand Desnoyers, died 
paupers ; Delvau, Duchesne, Vaudin, Dupont 
were suicides; Pelloquet, the journalist, his 
tongue paralysed, fallen into a condition of 
semi-idiotcy, was arrested as a vagabond, 
and died in the hospital of St. Pons; Viard 
died of starvation ; Baudelaire lost all memory 
two years before his death—the purist in 
literature could only pronounce a coarse 
Barriére oath ; Cressot, a poet, died when a 
legacy permitted him to dine every day; 
Montjoye, the author of several popular 
vaudevilles, could take no nourishment save 
bread soaked in absinthe; Detouche, the 
satirist, attempted suicide twenty-two times ! 
And this catalogue could be extended 
through several pages. The portion ex- 
tracted suffices to indicate the spirit in which 
M. Maillard has written the chronicles of 
the Brasserie des Martyrs, and the species 
of moral instruction they convey. The litera- 
ture of Bohemia has been very popular in 
France for the last fifteen years; but this its 
latest development isa decided improvement 
on Murger’s idylls and farces. It is real, 
and not merely a jocose representation of 
the disadvantages of impecuniosity and the 
art of making mots under difficulties. M. 
Maillard’s Bohemia is one of men who felt 
and suffered much, of exceptional natures— 
the Don Quixotes of the Imperial era. Murger 
was one of those whom Don Quixote excites 
to laughter ; he was at heart on the side of 
Sancho. M. Maillard is more inclined to 
compassion and respect : his pennon is pinned 
to the lances that tilt against windmills ; and 
his touch is pitying if not reverent in paint- 
ing the last knights-errant of the Pen. 
Withal, he has not disguised or concealed 
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the fact that there are worthier targets than 
windmills, and a higher and more useful form 
of originality than Don Quixotism. 

EveLYN JERROLD. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., together 
with a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, By 
James Boswell, A Reprint of the First Edition. 
Edited, with new Notes, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., F.S.A. In Three Volumes. (Bickers and 
Son, 1874). Sir Joshua Reynolds once heard 
Johnson say: “ There are two things which I am 
confident I can do very well. One is an introduc- 
tion to any literary work, stating what it is to 
contain, and how it should be executed in the 
most perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, 
showing from various causes why the execution 
has not been equal to what the author promised 
to himself and to the public.” A share of this 
double talent would be particularly useful to the 
modern editor of Boswell’s Life, for a library edi- 
tion of that marvellous work can scarcely afford 
to dispense with notes altogether, while it is 
clearly a case in which bad notes are worse than 
none. Mr. Fitzgerald’s notes are not bad; they 
are moderate in volume, which, considering the 
immense mass of lawful matter for illustra- 
tion to be selected from, is in itself a merit; 
they are not impertinently critical or too dif- 
fusely controversial, and the information which 
they give is fairly relevant and interesting. But 
the editor professes to have followed a principle 
in his selection, and we are not certain either that 
the principle is sound, or that it has been consis- 
tently followed, nor indeed that is at once wide 
and definite enough to decide all the doubtful 
eases which the conscientious annotator must en- 
counter. Mr. Fitzgerald proposes to give only 
such new information as (he conjectures) Boswell 
would have given if he could, and such explana- 
tions of obscure passages or allusions in the text 
as are needed “to illustrate, not so much John- 
son’s life as Mr. Boswell’s view of that life.” But 
the first test is valueless except in the hands of 
an editor with as much literary tact as Boswell’s 
own ; it might be made to justify half the trivial 
erudition of Croker ; the second test is still wilder, 
because its practical effect could only be to em- 
phasize the editor's view of Boswell’s view of the 
real ae of Boswell’s work. However, Mr. 
Fitzgerald is better than his threats, for after all 
he has done comparatively little editing, and with 
the exception of some typographical carelessness, 
there is nothing in these volumes to interfere with 
the reader’s enjoyment of Boswell au naturel. 
The text is taken from the first edition of the Life, 
Boswell’s subsequent additions and corrections are 
given in footnotes, and Malone’s interpolations 
are banished ; so many of Boswell’s alterations are 
characteristic of his way, both of thinking and com- 
posing, that one is content to purchase the enter- 
tainment of tracing them at the expense of a good 
deal that is trivial, for it could scarcely be left to 
an editor's discretion to decide which various 
readings would be generally interesting and 
which not. Boswell’s notes and the editor's 
are printed separately, which is of course right, 
though a source of confusion when there is 
a reference on the same page both in the 
author's text and his notes, as the printer, 
going by sight rather than sense, has put the 
editorial comments on the page of text, uniformly 
above his comments on the notes, which, if Bos- 
well’s note is read in its proper place, disturbs the 
natural order of thought. There is an instance in 
vol. iii, p. 96, a note of Boswell’s having over- 
flowed on to p. 97, Mr. Fitzgerald's note on that, 
calling attention to a noticeable improvement 
of Boswell’, is printed after a note to something 
on the middle of p. 97. In vol. ii., p. 444, a note 
belonging to one page is printed on another, and 
in the first volume the editor had not quite learnt 
to be consistent in translating Boswell’s references 





into their equivalents in his own ination. 
In vol. iii., p. 367, n. 1, Miss Se 3 name is 
mentioned when Mrs. Piozzi appears to be meant ; 
and in vol. i., p. 384, actual nonsense is made of 
the text. Johnson’s invitation, “get you gone in” 
(after a coolness when Boswell had irritated him 
by talking of the approach of death), being 
rinted, “‘ get you gone,’ in a curious mode. of 
inviting me to stay ”—which it certainly would 
have been. These, it may be said, are trifles, and 
might easily be corrected ; but a library edition of 
a classic ought to be at least faultlessly printed. 
One kind of alteration frequently made by 
Boswell in his later editions is the substitution of 
significant asterisks for a plain dash, and in editing 
the work of such a master of personalities it 
might be lawful to insert names that are practi- 
cally certain even into the text, at least they 
should be given in notes; it is an affec- 
tation of critical purism to put “ ’s 
imitation of a made dish” (i. 288), where Croker 
has given the name ; while we ought certainly to 








have been told (ii. 53) that the Miss quoted 
as an instance of the uselessness of early cultiva- 
tion was the lady best known as Mrs. Barbauld. 


When the person mentioned is absolutely un- 
known and uninteresting to the present genera- 
tion, nothing but the name need be given; and in 
other mutters, perhaps the safest rule for an 
annotator to follow would be to supply an 
answer to all the questions which the united 
ignorance and curiosity of the average reader—a 
fairly calculable quantity—would lead him to ask 
on a first reading of Boswell’s work. The object 
ought not to be to empty the editor's note-book or 
memory of interesting facts bearing on the literary 
history of the period, but merely to enable a 
person previously unfamiliar with that history to 
read Boswell without being inconvenienced by his 
ignorance. Needful information should not be 
left out because it is to be found in previous 
editions, and matter that can be dispensed with 
should not be inserted because it is new. One of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s notes, though new, is certainly 
worth having (ii. 121), which gives a letter 
found among Sir George Rose’s papers, dated 
April 11, 1776, in which Dr. Johnson applies in a 
tone of tranquil confidence to have apartments at 
Hampton Court allotted for his residence. The 
answer, a month later, is not a very courteous 
refusal, but Boswell was clearly unacquainted 
with any part of the transaction. Altogether the 
edition is one in which it is possible to read 
Boswell, though more thought and a great deal 
more mechanical industry would have to be 
bestowed upon it before it could be recommended 
as the most serviceable of its kind. It is unfor- 
tunate that the publishers of classical works 
cannot learn not to disfigure them by binding up 
advertisement catalogues. 


THe virulence of Republican writers against 
Napoleon III. has been sufficiently condemned, 
even by the party of which M. Veuillot is the 
literary representative. The Legitimist historian 
is not necessarily mere moderate or merciful. In- 
deed the anonymous author of Napoléon III. 
(Paris: Lacroix) might teach a few epithets and 
vituperative adjectives to the poet of the “ Chati- 
ments.” He is an adept in the engueulement 
(the word has been sanctified by episcopal utter- 
ance) which appears to characterise the foremost 
French defenders of throne and altar. Anti- 
christ and assassin are the fairest flowers of the 
Legitimist’s rhetoric. Napoléon IIT. is dedicated 
to the memory of the “ martyr” Emperor Maxi- 
milian of Mexico, and is chiefly designed to pour- 
tray the late Emperor of the French in the 
character of a base seducer of political innocents 
and underhand dealer in Bourse speculations, and 
the Austrian prince as the victim of the Tuileries 
plots. Incidentally a biography of Napoleon is 
sketched; and here the contest between the 
author's antipathy to Louis Philippe and contempt 
for Louis Napoleon would be amusing were it not 
manifested in such a crude and colourless style. 





The accuracy of the hi: be estimated by 
two glaring examples. een Hortense is 
said to have died in 1847, ten years after the real 
date ; and Napoleon at the time of ‘the 

attempt is a schoolboy under the guardian- 
ship of his tutor, whereas the Prince was then 
twenty-eight, and his tutor, Lebas, had died six 
years before. The book is simply interesting as 
showing the radical division fetween Royalists 
and Imperialists. 

Les Diverses Poésies de Jean Vauquelin, Sieur 
de la Fresnaie. Par Julien Travers. (Oaen.) It 
is satisfactory to see that the heavy atmosphere of 
political disturbance under which the French 
nation has been living during the last few years 
has not wholly absorbed its energies; and that 
amid the uncertainties of dynastic and ministerial 
change, some men have found leisure and inclina- 
tion to cultivate the genuinely national literature 
of a bygone age. In M. Julien Travers’ anno- 
tated ‘dition of the long mute poems of Jean 
Vauquelin, Sieur de la Fresnaie, we have an ac- 
ceptable and much-needed rehabilitation of a 
French poet, born in 1535, who, in a century of 
bombastic, stilted modes of expression and servile 
affectation of classical modes of thought, struck 
out a path for himself after he too had for a time 
followed in the beaten track, and tried, in not 
wholly ungraceful idylls and lyrics, to describe the 
landscape surrounding him, and the men and 
women with whom he was brought in contact. 
Theocritus and Virgil were his divinities, and, 
like other zealous devotees, he strove to merge 
his own individuality in what he conceived to be 
a faithful representation of their nature; but as he 
had not their genius, he fortunately also lacked the 
faculty, shown by other imitators of the great clas- 
sical masters, of distorting their imagery and con- 
verting their sensuousness into sensuality. With 
much affectation of style and insipidity of senti- 
ment, the idylls, sonnets, epigrams, and other 
poetic effusions of the old Sieur have still suffi- 
cient merit of their own, and a special attraction 
in being the scholarly and refined exponents of 
the language, manners, thought, and acquirements 
of a French courtier of the later times of the 
Valois, to make this reprint of his works a wel- 
come addition to the imperfectly cultivated history 
of the French poetry of the sixteenth century. 

The Varying Tactics of Scepticism during the 
the last 150 years. By the Rev. Robinson Thorn- 
ton, D.D. (London: R. Hardwicke.) The writer 
has as correct an appreciation of his subject as 
can be expected, considering that he finds it so 
disagreeable that he blinks at it; he gives rather 
exaggerated prominence to the fact that there are 
unbelievers silly enough to suspect the New Testa- 
ment of plagiarism from the Koran, and has de- 
vised a “mythical” theory of the Wars of the 
Roses, which is not wanting ina kind of heavy 
ingenuity. 

The Unity of Creation. By J, K. Kingston. 
(London : Triibner & Co.) This little book is 
an example of the deplorable effects of Sunday 
lectures. The writer shows a native turn for 
wholesome thinking and feeling in his opening 
remarks on human ignorance, and something more 
in the deseription of Faith, and he has written 
out the received views on the connexion of mind 
and body correctly enough; but all this is ren- 
dered useless by a credulous avidity for speculat- 
ing on what were reported to be the latest results 
of infant sciences, and an ignoraut suspicion of 
traditions into which he cannot fit these in at 
once. If he must write on religion he had better 
work through the Psalms, or the Dhammapadam, 
or Pindar, and find out exactly what some serious 
school of religious thought really held, and what 
grounds they held it on, and clear his mind of cos- 
mopolitan cant. 

Hymns and other Verses. By W. Bright, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.) Nearly everything in thise e 
edition of Canon Bright's poems is valuable in 
proportion as it approximates to the nature of @ 
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hymn, The verses upon subjects of travel and 
history have a man’s solidity of feeling, but the 
aesthetic conception is that of a ap? per- 
haps part of the charm of the hymns is the mix- 
ture of childlike simplicity with the maturity of 
an i scholar: it is rare to find perfect 
clearness and some ingenuity in company with 
such shy, sober, wistful fervour. The writer looks 
at the intellectual fashions of the day from outside, 
and finds a solution of the questions so raised in 
applications of the Theology of the Incarnation. 
Among previous hymnologists he comes nearest 
to the late Dr. Neale, to. whom he is certainly in- 
ferior in technical skill; on the other hand, many 
who would find Neale somewhat too wrapt up in 

ivate prettinesses might be attracted by Canon 
Bright's homelier verses. Two of the best poems 
are the hymn for St. Thomas's Day, and the verses 
on Singlemindedness. 


La Chine, son Histoire, ses Ressources. Par 
Louis Strauss, Consul Honoraire de Belgique. 
elles: Office de Publicité. Paris: A. Ghio.) 

e scope of this work is somewhat extensive, 
for although it consists of rather less than 500 8vo 

, the author gives in that short space: 1. A 

sketch of Chinese history from B.c. 3000 down to 
our own times; 2. A description of China and its 
inhabitants, including political, social, literary, 
and other matters, in ‘which portion of the book 
some space is devoted to “renseignements hydro- 
graphiques ;” and, 3. An account of the products 
of the Empire, under which head, M. Strauss 
notices most articles known to commerce, besides 
domestic animals and fauna, mines of every kind, 
&c. From one or two indications, especially 
from the fact that so important a matter as the 
Chinese language is summarily dismissed in a page 
and a half, we are inclined to think that M. 
Strauss’ practical acquaintance with China and her 
institutions is of a limited nature; but still, not- 
withstanding some inaccuracies, he has shown 
himself an industrious and painstaking compiler, 
and we doubt not that the work will very well 
answer the purpose for which it was designed, 
viz., 
“faire connaitre au commerce et 4 l'industrie de la 
Belgique la situation politique, sociale et économique 
de ’'Empire du Milieu, et contribuer 4 développer 
Yesprit de l’entreprise chez nos nationaux et nos 
relations avec les pays de |’Asie Orientale.” 

We have received Mattie Grey, a collection of 
tales in verse and lyrical pieces, printed for private 
distribution. Both the tales and songs have a tame 
Prettiness, but the prettiness of the author's 
monogram is piquant and enigmatical. 

Songs of Many Seasons. By C.H. (London: 
Pickering, 1874.) Several of these a have 
already been published in the People’s Magazine 
and in Evening Hours. ©. H. is soothing and 
hii, and like Miss Proctor with the poetry 

out. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. E. A. Freeman will deliver next season at 
a fain Institution a course of six lectures on 
he “History and Use of the English Language.” 
The other lectures hitherto arranged will be given 
by Professors Rolleston (“Early Inhabitants of 
land”), Ferrier (“ Functions of the Brain”), 
Armstrong (“Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life”), Morley (English re ag Bentley 
) = Ella (Music); Sir John Lub- 
. mter (Marine Zool and Dr, 

Qerfl (Art), arpenter ( ology), 
WE hear that a collected edition of the poetical 
works of the > Mr. Nx goand Dobell is in active 
reparation, and may be expected to ap ab out 
Christmas, "The sympathetic article on Mr. Dobell, 
published in Good Words for the present month 


is from the pen of the authoress of Caste and 
Colonel Dacre. 


Mr. Fox Bourne, sometime editor of the 
» 18 at work upon a life of Locke. 





Tue task of editing the Journal kept by Colonel 
Egerton-Warburton during his recent successful 
explorations in North-western Australia, has 
been entrusted to his nephew, Mr. Charles H. 
Eden, author of My Wife and I in Queensland. 
It will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co., and may be expected early in the coming 
year. 


PROFESSOR FRasER, the editor of the Life and 
Works of Berkeley, published by the Clarendon 
Press, is about to publish Selections from Berkeley, 
with an Introduction and Notes, for the Use of 
Students. The aim of the book is “ to fill a place, 
not now occupied, as a manual of convenient size, 
based on the writings of a famous English philo- 
sophical classic, for introducing students in the 
universities and others, through him, to modern 
psychology and metaphysics.” 


THE annual distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the Metropolitan Government Schools con- 
nected with South Kensington took place last 
Wednesday. The Lord Mayor presided ; and in 
giving away the prizes spoke of the great value of 
art training as a means of culture, and especially 
of the advantage of a knowledge of drawing to 
mechanics. A resolution was afterwards passed 
pledging the meeting to the promotion of artistic 
and scientific education. 


On Thursday, October 22, a proposal to hand 
over the Hour from its present limited proprietary 
to a joint stock company, including many leading 
members of the Conservative party, will be de- 
cided. The old shareholders are to come into the 
new company pro rata to the moneys subscribed. 
The Hour will be printed at the Central Press 
Office, 212, Strand, the editorial staff remaining the 
same. The capital already guaranteed amounts, 
we understand, to 100,000/. 


Tue Lincolnshire Glossary of Mr. Peacock, 
which we mentioned in our last, will be a glossary 
of the dialect of the waventake of Manley only, #.e., 
of the Isle of Axholme and a stretch of land of 
about the same size on the east bank of the Trent. 
It will, no doubt, be a pretty complete word-list 
for the whole of the northern part of Lincoln- 
shire; but the author has felt it to be best to 
restrict his labours to the above area, with which 
he has the most complete and particular acquaint- 
ance. 


WE understand that Professor Seeley’s Life of 
Stein is expanding into a general view of the 
changes which took place in Germany in the 
Napoleonic age, and an introduction to the history 
of the Germany of our own age. 


Tue Lectures and Classes on Egyptian and 
Assyrian Languages and Literature, announced 
last month as being carried out under the sanction 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, will soon 
be inaugurated. The following are the tentative 
arrangements already come to:—Dr. Birch is to 
give six lectures on the early history of Egypt 
(the first twelve Dynasties), and later on a second 
course consisting of two lectures on the period of 
the Shepherd Kings, and six on the Revived 
Empire (XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties), Mr. 
C. T. Newton will deliver a couple of popular 
lectures on the influence of Phoenician on Greek 
Art. Mr. George Smith, eight lectures on the 
early history of Assyria and Babylonia. M. Le 
Page Renouf, as many lectures as may be required 
on the Egyptian Alphabet and its affinities; also 
a second course on Fayptian Literature, probabl 
in December. And in February, the Rey. A. H. 
Sayce will begin a course of lectures on the Syl- 
labary, Grammar, and Philological Bearings of the 

rian language. 

e classes will be conducted by the Rev. A. 
H. Sayce, and M. Le Page Renouf, and will pro- 
bably begin work early in the spring of 1875, 
meeting in the evening ; but the dates are not yet 


. 


A new Grammar of ee 
is in ion by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
and of Mie Hayptien by M. Le Page 
Renouf, giving the alphabetic characters, deter- 
minatives and more usual variants, followed by a 
raxis and short vocabulary, and some historical 
ta, lists of deities, kings, &c. A detailed 
syllabus of each lecture will be distributed among 
the students for home work. As the teachers, as 
well as the lecturers, are nobly giving their 
services gratuitously, from the pure love of science, 
and asa guarantee fund of 100/. for working ex- 
penses is being privately raised among the members 
of the Society,—the classes will be free of e 
In addition to this, although a knowledge of the 
Hebrew alphabet alone would be useful for the 
Assyrian, and a knowledge of the Coptic cha- 
racters for the Egyptian, yet no preliminary know- 
ledge will be demanded. It is to be hoped that 
the enterprise may be well my gy by all bond 
Jide students. The Secretary of the Society, Mr. 
W. R. Cooper, will be happy to afford further 
information. Address 9, Conduit Street, W. 


Tue part of The Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries which has been issued during the last 
few days contains a report of the discussion that 
took place in the Society’s rooms on April 30, 
relative to Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries on the plains 
of Troy. [See report in Acapemy, No. 104, p, 496. ] 
We have also (Feb. 19) a condensed report of an 
interesting paper by Mr. James Fowler, on pictures’ 
of Time and Death in our parish churches. It 
seems that after the Reformation, when all the 
“popish ” ornaments had been covered up with 
whitewash, it became the practice to adorn the 
western walls with these grim figures, What 
was called “taste” in the last century, and “ re- 
storation ” in ours has caused most of these paint- 
ings to be swept away. It is well they have not 
all utterly gone without any memorial of their 
existence being preserved. They were, as Mr. 
Fowler has very truly pointed out, “a paganised 
version of the skeletons in the Gothic Dances of 
Death, in which the idea of a future, as indicated 
by different ranks of men being led off somewhere 
and to something is rejected, and Death repre- 
sented merely in the abstract as Death, the end 
alike both of our hopes and of our fears.” 

During the last session of the Society, the 
“ herse-cloths,” or palls, of sundry of the London 
livery companies have been exhibited at Somerset 
House, and are here carefully described. It is 
much to be wished that coloured engravings were 
published of these most interesting specimens of 
mediaeval embroidery. 


M. Wa1tty, in the recently issued Mém., de 
lV Acad. des Inscrip. xxviii. 1° partie, p. 263, et seqg., 
defends at some length the text of his lately pu 
lished edition of Jotnville from the critical attacks 
of M. Viollet in the Bibliotheque de [Ecole des 
Chartes, and of le Pére Cros of the Society of Jesus 
in a learned work on the private life of St. Louis. 
Tn an appendix to the paper is a restoration of the 
text, in mediaeval French, of the so-called En- 
seignements de Saint Louis. 


WE hear that Mr. Basil Champneys will shortly 
bring out a work entitled A Queet Corner of Eng- 
land, being Studies in Landscape and Architec- 
ture in Winchelsea, Wye, and Romney Marsh. 
It is to be illustrated by a large number of 

phic etchings, and will be published by Messrs. 
ihe, Jackson, and Halliday. 


Te Manchester Branch of the New Shakspere 
Society has made the welcome announcement that 
it is now strong enough to run alone, and that it 
has papers enough by its own members to supply 
its own meetings, without relying on the parent 
Society. This is as it should be; and Manchester 
may now be counted as an independent centre of 
Shakspere work, though it still remains in alliance 
with the New Shakspere Society. We only hope 
that the Manchester Branch will throw out fresh 





+ Shoots in the neighbouring towns. 
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THE winner of the Early English Text Society's 
— in Iowa College, United States—examiner, 
rofessor Barnes—is Mr. E. C. Jones. 


AN interesting fact in relation to the final e 
dispute in Chaucer is mentioned by Mr. Henry 
Sweet—that the Jutland dialect of Danish has 
altogether dropped the final e, while the standard 
language maintains it. Mr. Sweet considers that 
the present Danish and Dutch are in the same 
stage of development as the English of Chaucer’s 
time, while modern German represents the earlier 
stage of Anglo-Saxon. The development (or de- 
gradation, as it is sometimes called) of English was 
wonderfully rapid. 

Dr. Ricnarp Pavt Witcxer, of Leipzig, has 
been in England for the last three weeks, collating 
the text of his Early English Chrestomathy, 
Part L., a.p. 1260-1350, which will be published 
in a fortnight, with full notes and a complete 
glossary. The second part of the book will come 
down to 1500 a.p. Dr. Wiilcker is, like so many 
of his learned brethren, a soldier. He was wounded 
at Worth, where he won the iron cross for the 
capture of a mitrailleuse, losing four out of his five 
comrades in the attack. He served again before 
Paris, and is now a lieutenant in the Landwehr. 


Dr. Ernst Witcker, of the Archives at 
Frankfort, is henceforth to edit alone the High 
and Low-German Dictionary, which he and Dr. 
Lorenz Diefenbach have hitherto edited jointly, 
and which contains a very valuable collection of 
ancient words down to the sixteenth century, 
drawn from the archives at Frankfort by Dr. 
Wiilcker, together with modern provincialisms 
and words from other sources got together by Dr. 
L. Diefenbach. No word is admitted which is in 
the brother Grimm’s great dictionary, so that Dr. 
Wiilcker’s book will form a necessary supplement 
to that work. Two parts, down to braunheit, are 
all that are yet published. 


A FourTH edition of the work on “ Congrega- 
tionalism,” by the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D.D., 
‘ has just issued from the press at Boston. It has 
been subjected to large revisions, with especial 
reference to the religious statistics of the States, 
and contains beside much new matter bearing on 
the subjects in review at the late Brooklyn Council. 


Tue Congregational Library at Boston grows 
apace, liberal donations of old and scarce works 
relating to the colonization and church govern- 
ment of New England having been made to it 
during the past year. Upwards of 17,000 volumes, 
and nearly 70,000 pamphlets, now line its shelves. 
The new library building will presently be called 
Hitchcock Hall, in memory of Mr. Samuel A. 
Hitchcock, who gave 5,000/. just before his death 
for its internal decoration and furnishing. 


Tue Daily News gives a curious illustration of 
the anomalous position held by actors and play- 
wrights two centuries ago. “A certificate of 
baptism,” it says, “has been discovered in Paris, 
dated March 30, 1671, in which Moliére, as god- 
father, is registered as ‘valet de chambre of the 
King,’ and ‘having no fixed domicile.’ No allu- 
sion is made to Molidre’s occupation as actor and 
manager, or to his work as a dramatic poet, 
although the Misanthrope, the Tartuffe, the Ecole 
des Femmes, and indeed all the plays on which he 
and the literature of his country have become 
famous, were written long before the date of the 
certificate. The description of the poet as having 
no fixed domicile seems like an equivalent of the 
‘vagabonds,’ while the valet de chambre reminds 
us of the title of ‘Her Majesty's Servants’ by 
which our own actors and playwrights have been 
variously designated.” It is further noted that 
Massinger’s “name was recorded in a burial re- 
gister of St. Saviour, Southwark, with the words 
“a stranger’ appended as his only description.” 


Dr. ALFRED von Satter has attempted, ina 
pamphlet published by the Weidmanns, Berlin, 
to show that many of the portraits and other 
drawings in the Berlin and Weimar collections, 





which are known as Albert Diirers, have no claim 
to be regarded as the productions of the great 
master. According to the author, who adduces 
strong arguments in favour of his hypothesis, 
these drawings were the copies of medals cast at 
Niirnberg, and may be referred to the same 
period, and not to the early age claimed for them. 


Tue sixth edition of Dr. Ranke’s History of the 
Popes has just appeared under the modified title 
of The Roman Pontiffs during the last Four Hun- 
dred Years (Duncker und Humblot, Leipzig, 1874). 


A CELEBRATION in honour of the old Minnesinger 
Walter von der Vogelweide, was held on October 
3 at Waidbruck, in the Tyrol, when Dr. Johannes 
Schrott delivered a laudatory address on the un- 
covering of the mural tablet that had been erected 
to his memory at the old manor house of Vogel- 
weide. A large assemblage from every part of 
the Tyrol had gathered together to do honour to 
the old Singer, whose couplets and rhymes are 
still cherished by the people of the mountain dis- 
tricts in which they were first recited. 


Tue Munich obituary for last month included 
the name of Franz Xavier Richter, a man but 
little known beyond his own immediate circle 
although there he not’ undeservedly ranked as a 
second Mezzofanti. Richter, who was vicar of the 
Court church of St. Cajetan at Munich, not only 
read and understood, but could speak, seventy 
ancient and modern languages. This “ European 
unicum,” as he has been termed by Professor 
Haneberg, was a man of modest unassuming 
manners, who devoted all his leisure to study, 
and was much esteemed as a private teacher. 
Owing to ill health he had been compelled in the 
early part of the year to throw up his ordinary 
occupations and retire to his native village, Ruch- 
berg, where he died on September 26. 


Tuoskr who busy themselves with historical re- 
search are apt sometimes to grumble at the little 
way which they make with the world. They 
fancy that they have done something to elucidate 
this or that point of history—they have settled a 
disputed point by an article in the AcADEMY, or 
by a paper read at the Society of Antiquaries. All 
at once up springs a popular writer, and mixing 
up old blunders and new ones, dishes up in the 
most attractive form a story which has very little 
foundation on ascertained facts. After much 
experience such students will not be extreme to 
mark offences in amateur historians, and will 
welcome the help given by anyone who, without 
any special or recondite knowledge, yet shows that 
he is possessed of an eye open to recognise the due 
proportions of the tale told by the old authorities, 
and a true judgment to dispose of the popular 
fallacies which pervade so many of the dicta of 
modern interpreters. The present number of the 
Contemporary Review, for instance, contains an 
article by Mr. Peter Bayne, entitled “Charles I. 
and his Father,” which is full of inaccuracies in 
detail, but which is written with an insight into 
the real characters of the persons with whom the 
writer is concerned which would place Mr. Bayne 
very high in the ranks of historical writers if cir- 
cumstances had led to his devoting himself more 
entirely to the study. We may be allowed to 
express our entire disbelief in such assertions as 
that James had any intrigue with Somerset in the 
last year of his reign, or that Richelieu abso- 
lutely forbade Buckingham returning to France 
after his visit in 1625. But even if a large 
number of readers swallow these statements 
whole, they will be nearer the true history of 
James's reign after reading the article than if they 
had digested a whole cartload of popular histories. 
It is a fortunate accident which has secured Mr. 
Bayne’s paper a wide circulation by placing it in 
a number which has already, from other causes, 
achieved a tenth edition. 


Dr. C. A. BurckHaRrnt, Keeper of the Archives 
at Weimar, is preparing a Handbook of the German 
and Austrian Archives, This will not only deal 





with the public archives of the German States, 
but also with those of the towns (some of which, 
as Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Niirnberg, Goslar, 
Worms, &c., possess extremely valuable archives), 
with those of the provinces, and with all such 
rivate archives as are accessible to the use of the 

istorical enquirer. In addition to the names and 
locality of the archives and their history, the 
author promises an account of the documents 
they contain, the officials who have charge of 
them, the conditions of using them, and other in- 
formation of a similar kind. His work will, 
therefore, be in the highest degree valuable to the 
historical enquirer, and it is to be hoped that full 
information will be accorded to him by the officials 
in charge of private archives. At the same time, 
Dr. Bure t invites a congress of the officials. 
of German archives to meet at Eisenach in 1875. 

Dr. Max Lenz, of Greifswald, is preparing ar 
exhaustive work on the treaty of Canterbury, 
which was concluded August 15, 1416, between 
the Emperor Sigismund and Henry V., King of 
England, and which had important influence upon 
the Anglo-French wars in the fifteenth century. 
Dr. Lenz had already published at Greifswald a 
precursor of this work as his dissertation for his 
doctoral de; We learn therefrom that the 
Gesta Henricit Quinti, published by Williams in 
1850 for the English Historical Society, were 
compiled by Thomas von Elmham, “ Prior Monas- 
terii S. Trinitatis Lentoniae,” while Dr. Lenz is 
doubtful whether the Vita Henrici V., published 
by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1727, under the name- 
of Elmham, is the work of the prior for whom 
Hearne claimed it. After the proofs of ability 
given in this dissertation, we may look forward 
with good hope to the further researches of Dr. 
Lenz. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


Cotonrt Srorzror has communicated to the 
Invalide Russe further details respecting the pro- 

ess of the Amu Daria expedition. Starting 
rom Nukus on July 28, the Perovsky steamer 
ascended the Amu and arrived at Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk on August 9. This was slow work, but 
soundings had to be made frequently and the 
current was very rapid, so that the steamer, which 
is only 40 horse-power, could not make much 
way. The Colonel is of opinion that a stronger 
vessel of light draught could ascend the river as 
far as Khojah Saleh, were fuel depéts established 
along it at intervals. From Petro-Alexandrovsk 
Colonel Stoletof, the captain of the Zoubof cor- 
vette, and Major Herbert Wood, have gone on in 
kayuks, or native canoes. 


Some very curious statistics respecting the 
arrival and departure of foreigners into and from 
Russia are given in the St. Petersburg Gazette. 
We cannot reproduce them at length, but we 
observe that the numbers have increased sixfold 
since 1830; that the number of those who come 
or go by the European frontier is ten times as 
great as that of those who cross the Asiatic border; 
and the nationalities of the travellers run mainly 
in the following order:—Prussians, Austrians, 
Turks, French, and English. 


M. Lartno has recently furnished to the Com- 
mission of Commercial Geography in Paris some 
interesting details respecting the province of Paz, 
in Bolivia. It is remarkable for its great variety 
of climate, the temperature ranging between great 
cold and a tropical heat, for excessive moisture 
in some places and a desert-like, hed-up ap 

rance in others, and for its richness, not only 
in vegetable products, which are especially favoured 
by the climatic conditions, but also in the precious 
minerals. The population of the province, accord- 
ing to the last census, is 593,799; but this is 
probably 600 less than the true number. The 
capital, Paz, is situated in an irregular valley, at 
one time apparently watered by a canal, the bed 
of which is now called Choqueyapu, or gold-stream. 
Gold is also feund on Mount Illimani, a mountain 
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27,574 feet in height ; but the broken and rugged 
ground, and the t height at which it is found, 
preclude the possibility of its being worked. The 
town itself is 12,195 feet above the level of the 
sea; it numbers close upon 76,000 inhabitants ; 
and was founded under the orders of Pedro de la 

Governor of Peru, so as to serve as a com- 
mercial station between Cuzco and Sucre. It is 
interesting as being one of the first towns that 
shook off the Spanish yoke and proclaimed the in- 
dependence of South America. Among its pro- 
ducts rank the following :—tobacco, cacao, coffee, 
vanilla, and maize, while the forests are rich in 
fruit trees and trees suitable for building purposes. 
Wild beasts, such as pumas, leopards, bears, and 
monkeys, as well as parrots of the most beautiful 
description, are to found, but civilisation is 
rapidly driving them to the Cordilleras, 


Tue official gazette of Archangel states that the 
White Sea has been this summer visited for the 
first time by members of the Russian Yacht Club. 
On July 18 last the yacht Vila, with Prince 
Wittgenstein, Colonel Gennsen, and twenty-five 
men on board, visited Kola, having come thither 
by way of Norway. 

Suvce the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal to Sikkim the bonds between the British 
Government and this little native state have been 
much strengthened. Sikkim is an important state, 
because through it lie the best routes for approach- 
ing Tibet, and so securing a profitable market for 
Assam tea and Bengal indigo, to say nothing of 
Leeds, Manchester, and yan a goods. 
Though precious minerals are tolerably plentiful, 
the real wealth of Tibet lies in its flocks and herds, 
these being of excellent quality and most plentiful. 
The climate is admirably suited for Europeans, 
being high and dry; and Chumbi Valley, which 
isa age of Tibetan territory near to Darjiling, 
would, from all accounts, prove a pleasant resi- 
dence, as well as supply the best point dappui 
for an attempt at establishing a trade. The only 
great obstacle in the way is the conservative and 
exclusive spirit of the Chinese, who guard the 
frontier most vigilantly, and allow no foreigners 
to enter. This, it has been proved, is solely due 
to orders from Peking, and efforts have been made 
to obtain a remission of them, but in vain. The 
last excuse oo was that the minority of the 
Emperor precluded the question from being mooted, 
but it is said that an endeavour will soon be made 
by Her Majesty’s consul at Peking to get the 
matter satisfactorily settled. There will be but 
little difficulty in getting the Sikkims to do their 
share. Our treaty with that state provides that 
any road made through the country is to be main- 
tained by Sikkim, who will also erect suitable 

travellers’ rest-houses throughout its route. More- 
over, the allowance paid to the state by the British 
Government has been lately substantially increased, 
under the express condition that it shall do its 
best to promote trade with Tibet; and it is so 
much in dread of its big neighbour, Nepal, that 
the Bengal Government anticipate no difficulty in 
securing its entire co-operation. 


THE mountaineers and dalesmen of the southern 
slopes of the Tyrol are complaining, apparently not 
without reason, of the injurious results of the 
wholesale destruction of the forests on the Italian 
frontiers, where the woodland districts have been 

ided over to companies by the communes to 
which they belong, and trees have been cut down 
without the slightest regard to the effects of the 
sudden and complete denudation of large tracts of 
land. No season on record can show such a fatal 
list of destructive land-slips, falling of rocks, over- 
flowing of streams, and other disastrous disturb- 
ances as the ie summer; and those who are 
acquainted with the injury produced by the re- 
moval of large masses of trees, as witnessed in 
Southern France and Northern Italy, will have no 
difficulty in appreciating the force of the com- 
plaints made by the Tyrolese. Trees bind the 
soil together by their roots, and thus tend to keep 





detached masses of rock in situ, while by their 
powers of absorption they constitute the very best 
means for preventing undue distribution of water, 
which without such natural channels either ac- 
cumulates at individual points where the soil is 
not specially porous, or drains through loose earth, 
leaving it dry and unfruitful. 

Cotonet Henry Yutz, O.B., in a private letter 
dated Palermo, October 1, to a correspondent in 
London, writes :— 

“TI forget if I mentioned that on the 14th inst. we 
had here a genuine Bengal cyclone, though of brief 
duration. Our active observer, Tacchini, is away 
after Venus, and I have seen zo account of it. It 
levelled many walls, and carried half of my roof 
away (zine on timber). An old woman saw the roof 
flying, and thought she had seen a new miracle of the 
Santa Casa di Loretto.” 


In a characteristic article in the November 
number of the Mitthetlungen, Dr. Petermann en- 
larges on the results of the Austro-Hungarian 
Polar Expedition. After alluding to the heroic 
nature of the exploit, and arg the leaders of 
the party to Columbus and Vasco de Gama, he 
turns with some inward satisfaction to his own 
writings on the subject, and points out that ten 
years ago he took up the subject of Arctic ex- 
a and exhorted his countrymen to action ; 

ut, instead of following in the wake of numerous 
English expeditions up ‘Baffin's Bay, he counselled 
them to turn and explore systematically the com- 
arene, new and unknown region between 
ireenland and Novaya Zemlya, and as a first trial 
advised the despatch of a steamer along the east 
coast of Greenland. The correctness of his view, 
he urges, is now borne out by the importance of 
the discoveries made in the eastern quarter of this 
field of research. In an article which follows, 
Dr. Joseph Chavanne goes even further than Dr. 
Petermann himself, and makes out that the latter 
has always specially advocated the sea between 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya in preference 
to the Smith Sound and the East Greenland 
routes. Dr. Chavanne also argues that the north- 
westerly drift of the Tegethoff is indisputably 
the work of the northern arm of the Gulf esas. 
This arm, he contends, encounters the united 
stream which proceeds from the mouths of the 
Siberian rivers, and the consequence is a concen- 
tration of all the drift ice in one place, which 
according to local circumstances favours or hinders 
navigation. Dr. Chavanne concludes by emphati- 
cally asserting that it is the duty of England, as 
the first of naval powers, to recognise the import- 
ance of Arctic research by despatching an expedi- 
tion next spring. Some details are given by Herr 
Littrof respecting the crew of the Tegethoff. 
These came principally from the town of Fiume, 
on the Adriatic, and were selected by Weyprecht 
on account of their hardiness, pluck, and cheer- 
fulness; his experience having told him that nor- 
therners, though inhabiting a colder climate, are 
less able to adapt themselves to change of living 
than Dalmatians. 

GotLAND, the largest and most important island 
belonging to Sweden, has a history well worth 
of a chapter in the romance of trade. As far bac 
as the eleventh century its commerce with the 
East, by way of Novgorod, was of great im- 
portance, and in 1158 Wisby, its chief, and indeed 
now its only, town, was declared a free city b 
the Emperor Lothair. England, France, Holland, 
Russia, Lubeck, and Rostock had warehouses 
there, and King Henry III. of England, by a 
letter dated 1237, ted the merchants of Got- 
land liberty to trade all over England free from 
duty. The valuable and yearly recurring finds of 
Oriental coins and ornaments, as well as of Anglo- 
Saxon and German coins, testify to the former 
commercial intercourse between the East, Eng- 
land, Denmark, and Germany, and this island. 
The fall of Wisby is commonly attributed to its 
subjection by the Danes in 1361, but, with 
greater justice, perhaps, to the discovery of the 
new passage to India by way of the Cape of Good 





Hope in 1498, Wisby was restored to Sweden in * 
1645, but until recent years its government has 
been very neglectful of its interests. The archi- 
tectural remains spread over the entire island, are 
of t attraction and beauty. The inhabitants 
still glory in and cherish these memorials of fallen 
greatness, and although Gotland may never re- 
cover her former magnificence and prosperity, 
there is every reason to expect an —— 
development of her agricultural and commerci 
resources. The province now numbers about 
55,000 inhabitants, who, besides agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, occupy themselves with coasting 
and foreign navigation, fisheries, lime — 
stone quarrying, &c. Wisby, as previously stated, 
is the only town, and the seat of the Governor, 
and a bishopric; the population is about 6,300, 
of whom, according to the latest return, 82 are 
merchants or tradesmen, and 185 manufacturers 
and artisans. 


Tue latest printed official report by Consul 
West tells us that the town of Suez is still much 
neglected, and that the local officials, sanitary or 
other, are as little inclined as ever to attend to its 
cleanliness or salubrity. No arrangements what- 
ever are made either for locating the long train of 
—— which arrive there on their way to the 

oly cities of Mecca and Medina, or for removing 
the filth which inevitably accumulates in the open 
spaces in the town, where they are allowed to 
encamp regardless of all order or decency. And 
while the Khedive has been induced to spend 
many thousands of pounds in building and dredg- 
ing a spacious wet dock, which is useless even for 
his own steamers, not a single effort has been 
made to improve the town or to extend facilities 
for the local traffic; not even a shed or cover is 
erected to shelter the goods landed there, despite 
the very heavy custom-house charges upon them. 
“Suez,” concludes Consul West, “seems indeed 
to be treated as though it were not part of the 
dominions of the Khedive, and unless some Kuro- 
an can manage to make a ‘ plant’ on the Viceroy 
in the shape. of a contract, does not seem to be 
worth the attention of the Egyptian Government.” 








PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND, 


Tue Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
loration Fund contains an account of the very 
interesting identification of the site of the ancient 
Levitical city of Gezer, in the territory of the 
tribe of Ephraim, by M. Clermont-Ganneau. M. 
Ganneau had already, in 1873, communicated to 
the Paris Geographical Society a passage in the 
historian Meir-ed-Deen, in which an account is 
given of a skirmish which took place between the 
village of Khulda, whose site is known, and a 
place called Tell-el-Gezer, and identified this 

lace with A bu-Shusheh on topographical grounds. 

mn a careful examination of the ground in the 
present year, M. Ganneau discovered two identi- 
cal bilingual inscriptions, in Greek and Hebrew, 
cut in the rock, and probably of the Herodian 
period. The Greek Setters read as ALKIO; 
the Hebrew inscription is translated “the limit 
of Gezer;” the word for “limit” being ‘that 
used in the Talmud in speaking of a Sab- 
bath-day’s journey. One of these inscriptions 
lies east of Abu-Shusheh, and the other lies north- 
west of the former, and as a third inscription has 
been found later to the south-west of the first, it 
seems to be evident that we have here one of the 
angles of the square, with sides of 2,000 cubits, 
which, as we learn from Numbers xxxv. 5, formed 
the boundaries of the suburbs of the Levitical 
cities. The position of these three inscriptions in 
relation to the numerous remains of an ancient 
city, which were found on the plateau of the Tell- 
el-Gezer, should enable us to determine the extent 
of the square, and further examination of the 
ground may bring to sight other similar inscrip- 
tions, Light may possibly be thus thrown on 
that vexed question, the length of the Jewish cubit. 
M. Ganneau points out that the sacred boundary 
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must have been a square, having its four angles at 
the four cardinal points, and not, as usually sup- 
sed, its sides. As hitherto the site of Gezer has 
n generally placed at Yasur, the form and extent 
of the territory of Ephraim, of which tribe it was a 
frontier town, must be very materially modified: in 
our maps of ancient Palestine. Gezer was one of the 
royal cities of the Canaanites, and is mentioned 
several times in the account of the wars of David 
and the Maccabees. It was destroyed by the 
Egyptians, but it was restored to Solomon as 
of the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter, and rebuilt 
by him. 


_ 








LUDVIG BODTCHER. 


Tue patriarch of Scandinavian literature, the 
poet Ludvig Adolf Bédtcher, died at Copenhagen 
on October 2. He was the only survivor of the 
Augustan age of Danish poetry, having been a 
contemporary of Ohlenschlager and Grundtvig, of 
J. L. Heiberg and Hauch, and he has preserved 
to the last a living place in the intellectual life of 
his country. He was bornon April 22, 1793, and 
entered the university at the very moment when 
the revival of poetry and art was at its height. 
He had scarcely finished his studies when he 
came into possession of sufficient property to 
enable him to enjoy his life: poetry, music, and 
the plastic arts became the sole employment of 
his mind. In 1824 he went to Italy, where he 
remained until 1835, being settled for the most 

art in Rome, where he held a little court for 
Resndinevinn poets and painters; here he became 
acquainted with Thorwaldsen, and a friendship of 
the warmest intimacy sprung up between them, 
broken only by the sculptor’s death. It was 
almost wholly owing to the shrewdness of Bédt- 
cher that the Danish Government was enabled to 
save the works of Thorwaldsen from the clutches 
of the King of Bavaria, and when the treasures 
were brought from Rome the poet came with 
them to Denmark. 

Ludvig Bédtcher is one of the most finished 
poets that the North has produced; the entire 
collection of his works is no larger than the poems 
of Thomas Gray, but every one is a gem, cut and 
engraved with the most exquisite precision. His 
lyrics have an artistic preciousness that is not 
common in Scandinavian work, yet notwithstand- 
ing this quality of refinement, they are universally 
admired and appreciated. No old poet ever spent 
his last days in a more happy atmosphere of affec- 
tionate homage than Bédtcher, nor did any young 
Danish author think his success complete if he had 
not been welcomed in the old-fashioned little 
room in Svaertegade. 

The present writer will not easily forget his 
visit there in the spring of this very year. It was 
just after Whit Sunday, the day when all Copen- 
hageners that possibly can leave town, wander out 
into the glorious beech-woods, and come back 
waving long sprays of the clear green leaves. 
Bédtcher had been too feeble to go out, but in his 
window was growing a young beech tree, that 
he had planted in water. The leaves were just 
out, the sun shone through them, and the old 
man sat rubbing his hands with pleasure at the 
luminous green colour. “Are they not as good 
as flowers for me?” he said. Up to the last he 
elung to his old habits, singing his own songs in 
a feeble broken voice, and playing maeealls on 
the guitar. He has left behind him the t 
memory of a long life, in which there was no sad- 
ness or baseness, but in which art and an affec- 
‘ionate nature were self-sufficient to the end. 
Epmunp W. Gosse. 





LONDON IN 1772.—LEAVES FROM A MANUSCRIPT 
DIARY. 


“Saturday, Aug. 15, 1772.—Walked to Charing 
Cross and visited the King’s Mews, where one of the 
grooms showed me ten or a dozen of Hanoverian 
coach cattle of a light cream colour, and one of them 
thirty years old belonging to his late Majesty. The 





present King took a fancy to ride one of these younger 
horses till he threw him, upon which the groom told 
me he was ordered to be shot; some nobleman, how- 
ever, ordered his reprieve, since which time he is kept 
at full manger and looks as little criminal as his 
neighbours. The evening being very fair and serene 
tempted me to make an excursion to Marybone 
Gardens. But as there were no fireworks I did not 
go in, choosing rather to stroll about and amuse 
myself with the new buildings both here and near 
Oxford Road. Westminster and Middlesex are marching 
out of town as well as London. Such huge piles, such 
elegant improvements would most undoubtedly amaze 
you. They are joining field to field, and house to 
house in so unbounded and precipitate a manner that 
Hampstead will ere long be reckoned the suburbs of 
this city. I passed by Cavendish Square and came to 
New Ranelagh in Oxford Road. But night coming on 
I did not stop to view it, and so saved a crown till 
another opportunity. 


“Monday, August 17.—Fatigued a little with 
yesterday's expedition, and conversing more with the 
dead than the living [in Westminster Abbey] I in- 
dulged myself this morning with a nap extraordinary. 
After dinner repaired to Foote’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market, where this famous fellow Crutch played the 
parts of Smirk and M™ Cole with equal justice and 
propriety. Both characters have been drawn from 
real life, but that of the old beldame is an uncommon 
one, which caricature itself has not much heightened. 
I was told by a very good judge that the original was 
taken from high life, one M™ Walker, a lady of great 
fortune, who indulged herself in all the excesses of 
luxury and vice. And when age and intemperance 
had damped all her powers and prevented her the in- 
dulgence of her own passions any longer, she set her- 
self out as the keeper of a brothel where others, of her 
younger acquaintance, might gratify theirs ; and then 
like a true swadler gives herself up to the conduct of 
Dr. Squintum whom she chose as her father confessor, 
indulging in the meantime the same strong inclina- 
tions to vice, and often consulting the spirit of enthu- 
siasm and the brandy bottle for the good of her soul. 

“I must confess I was not a little pleased to see 
this dapper manager strutting along the stage with 
so easy and smooth a gait, notwithstanding the pro- 
vidential judgment inflicted upon him for mimick- 
ing our friend George, who walks with a much 
stiffer knee, which might be rendered much more 
pliable had he applied to an ingenious artist here near 
Temple Bar that makes, as I am told, artificial legs 
and arms so fitted with springs and articulations as to 
perform in a great measure the functions of those that 
are natural. 


“Tuesday, August 18.—In the evening I went to 
Marrybone to amuse myself with the ingenious fire- 
works of Signor Torre. I can’t say that they much 
excelled those exhibited at Ranelagh on the Prince of 
Wales’s Birthday, either as to colour or composition of 
the fire, except in the wonderful representation of 
Mount Aetna. These gardens have been much im- 
proved since I saw them before. . . . The concert 
ended with a Burletta of La Serva de la Padrona, 
consisting of about a score of voices, male and female, 
to hear which we took our places in an amphitheatre ; 
and brushed clothes with some stars and garters, Lord 
March, Lord Harrington, Count Orslin, &c. 


“N.B. Burgundy is charged here at so moderate a 
price as half a guinea per bottle, champagne at eight 
shillings, Madeira at seven, and good old claret at six. 
All other drinkables as well as eatables in proportion. 

“Thursday, August 20.—This morning I set apart 
for sauntering and designed in my way to the Park to 
call into the adjoining Coffee House, where I might 
make some enquiries about Burton Ale, a favourite 
liquor called English Burgundy, but was prevented by 
some company who came to breakfast. But being de- 
termined to know something about it, I found in the 
evening that the good old people were long since 
decamped, and a new host and hostess fixed in their 
room who could give me no information of it, only that 
they never sold it. 

“Sunday, August 23.—Took a sculler from Hun- 
gerford Stairs which landed us at Blackfriars Bridge 
time enough for service in some of the city churches. 
The great officer of the pinnace in which we sailed 
told us that he ought to have a shilling for the 
set-down, as he himself forfeited five, if he 
were found plying of a Sunday since the bridge was 
finished. However we generously threw him a six- 








pence to defray his expenses and called in at Black- 
friars Church which was attended within and without; 
who came together to have the pleasure of hearing a 
young divine, in his own hair, very like Mr. Towns- 
end, preaching without notes. But having had the 
felicity to hear the gentleman in Dublin, we stepped 
to St. Pauls, which was then shut up. Then to 8t. 
Augustine’s hard by, from thence to Bow Church, 
from which we proceeded to St. Stephens, Walbrook, 
where we came time enough for service. a aaa 
We had the pleasure of hearing Doctor Wilson, son 
of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man, who notwith- 
standing his great age of four score years preached 
with all the spirit and vigour of youth. yest 

“ After church we went on to reconnoitre the Man- 
sion House which almost jcias it. When we came up 
to the gate I perceived at » great distance three glim- 
mering tapers giving a very obseure and dim sort of 
light to some dark passages below, for admission to 
which I rapped and rang the bell, and a spruce fodt- 
man in very genteel livery with a silver shoulder 
knot immediately opened the door. I asked him 
whether we could see the house. “ Aye, to be sure, by 
all means, Sir.” I desired him then to conduct us to 
the lights at the farthest end of the vaults, which 
was no less than the kitchen grandly enough fur- 
nished to prepare a dinner for a prince or a king. 
When Alderman Harley was Lord Mayor he ordered 
the inscription which you may read over the 
mantle tree in Capital letters, Spare not, wasie 
not—an excellent direction for genteel economy. Ina 
large apartment near the kitchen were deposited three 
noble turtles alive, the largest of which the cook told 
us weighed 150 pounds. These are fattening, I pre- 
sume, for some approaching feast, and live mostly 
on the inwards of fowls, but will eat beef or mutton 
upon a pinch. 


“Monday, August 24.—This morning I designed 
going to Blackheath where his majesty received some 
regiments accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke of Gloucester, Prince of Wales and Bishop of 
Osnaburgh. But it turning out a rainy day I chose 
rather to stay at home till the evening, when I re- 
paired to Foote’s Theatre in the Haymarket, where he 
was to make his appearance in the character of 
Bayes for the benefit of Mr. T. Jewel. However, 
finding the house chuck full I went down to Pinch- 
beck’s, where I made some enquiries about the Reposi- 
tory exhibited there, which they told me was never 
shown but in winter, when the greatest concourse of 
nobility and gentry were intown. In the summer the 
machinery is taken to pieces and laid by like M° 
Croker King’s company of Comedians, till refitted 
with new wires by which Punchinello and Lady Joan 
are once more qualified to divert even a vice-roy. 


“ Tuesday, August 25.—Sitting up last night pretty 
late I was not much disposed this morning to go in 
search of new adventures, and therefore chose to en- 
tertain my friends with reading several passages of 
my journal, with which they were pleased to be very 
merry. After which I walked along Oxford Road 
as far as Tyburn. Many new buildings have been 
erected here since I was last in town. But I missed 
seeing a small portable triangular holding, which has 
been fanied time out of mind for a succession of 
numberless tenants, who, though tenants for life, the 
moment the writings are drawn and they put in pos- 
session by the high sheriff of the county they find 
themselves suffocated upon the spot with a strange 
sort of ‘squinaney,’ upon which they immediately 
kick up their heels and expire. 

“ Wednesday, August 26.—Took a trip this morn- 
ing through Leicester Fields to Covent Garden in 
search of Princess stuff which I saw very much in 
fashion at Oxford for gowns and cassocks. ae 
From hence I marched to the street or the quay called 
the Adelphi, where formerly Durham Yard was placed. 
This, though vested in the Crown, has been lately 
granted by the influence of Lords Bute and Mansfield 
to one Adams a Scotchman and a mere creature 
their own, under the specious cloak of whose name as 
architect a noble group of buildings these four or five 
years past has been carrying both above and below 
ground fit to entertain princes. . . . 


“Thursday, August 27.—I ought to have told you 
that yesterday evening, being very fine, tempted us to 
walk through the fields to the Farthing Pie House 
famous for cakes and ale, and the amusement of some 
small gentry who frequent it to play nine-pins and 
skittles. We found at least fifty people happily em- 
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ployed on this occasion, each of them as happy as a 
ng, and many of them as despotic and arbitrary, 
having long pipes in their mouths, and always 
smoking their own tobacco, how offensive soever 1t 
may be to the olfactory nerves of their neighbours. 
We diverted ourselves here with the oddity of the 
humour for some time, paid for our entertainment, 
returned through Red Lion Square, and came home. . . 


“Saturday, August 29.—The gceodness of the 
morning induced me to exercise my limbs somewhat 
earlier than usual. I made the best of my way to 
Hyde Park, and walked almost as far as Kensington. 
I saw here a great many herds of deer a browsing 
near a new guard room lately built in the park. I 
took my tour along the Pond, till I arrived at another 
piece of water over which at some distance two small 
arches are thrown for the more convenient passage in 
winter to the palace and Knightsbridge. From hence 
there is a very extensive prospect of a rich level 
country as far as your eye can carry you on the 
Southern side of the river. Coming out of the park 
on the left hand near Piccadilly, I perceived a new 
pile of buildings carrying on for Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, upon a plot of ground purchased from Lord 
Hyde at 4,0007. From hence there is a passage on the 
opposite side of the road into the Green Park, of 
which Captain Shirley is keeper. This affording me 
a pleasant walk, I came out at the lodge and stepped 
into Mr. Chare’s yard, which, on account of number- 
less figures in stone, lead, and plaster, you would 
swear was a country fair or market made up of spruce 
squires, haymakers with rakes in their hands, shep- 
herds and shepherdesses, bagpipers and pipers and 
fiddlers, Dutch skippers and English sailors enough 
to supply a first rate man-of-war. I saw here a bust 
much resembling a picture of Tristram Shandy drawn 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which I had seen in his 
painting gallery at Leicester Fields. One of Chare’s 
men told me that Mrs. Sterne abused his master a 
good deal for pirating her husband’s bust, who said 
*twas not done by him, but sent by some gentleman. 


“Monday, August 31.—Having a great curiosity 
to see M* Foote in the character of Bayes, I repaired 
to his theatre in the Haymarket this evening. ‘Tis a 
part exceedingly well adapted to his cast of humour, 
and I must confess he did it the utmost justice. The 
play itself, called the Rehearsal, was designed by the 
noble author who wrote it as a keen lampoon and 
satire’ upon the extravagancies of the poets who lived 
at that time, and particularly Dryden. They were 
all taken off in caricature, and the player has added 
many pleasing anecdotes of his own, relative to some 
late disputes between court and city. The play closed 
with a farce and a dance by half a score little actors 
and actresses in the characters of haymakers, the 
eldest seeming not above twelve years of age, who not 
only mimicked, but far excelled your grown-up gentry 
in every step, cut and flourish, both for the quickness 
of the movement, and elegance of the figure. 


o Tuesday, September 1.—As the Doctor was deter- 
mined to go into the city this morning and call at the 
Bank of England for his dividend in the funds, he 
was in a great bustle to find out his transfer ticket 
which had been misplaced, and though he had 
searched through all his papers contained in the 
drawers of his bureaus and desks, yet did he search 
in vain. However, being obliged to count without 
our host, we proceeded with such description as we 
had, and depended chiefly on consulting the books 
themselves where every man’s stock is fairly entered. 
And indeed we had time enough to set ourselves right 
in that particular; for ’tis fixed as an invariable rule 
here that the persons who do not attend here pre- 
cisely at eleven o'clock must of course wait till 
one. The first hour being passed we had suf- 
ficient leisure to survey the building. . . . When 
we cleared out hence I repaired immediately to 
Guildhall, and introduced myself to my old worthy 
acquaintances—the inseparable pair of Lilliputians 
that constantly mount guard on each side of the clock. 
But oy did not take the least notice of me by a 
single shake of a battle-axe, quiver or bow. Rather 
indeed looked down upon me with knitted brows and 
stern countenances over threatening at a monstrous 
rate. This contempt might be imputed to their being 
the direct descendants of Og, King of Bashan, or some 
other illustrious of giants; or perhaps to their regi- 
mentals newly vamp'd. But ’tis more than probable 
they don’t pride themselves much in dress, as it can be 
proved they have not left another suit in the wardrobe. 





The very same habiliments with which they are in- 
vested now, and which are not one farthing the worse 
for the wearing, have without the least change dis- 
tinguished them from generation to generation. . . . . 


“Wednesday September 2.—Disengaged this morn- 
ing from any material business, I stretched my legs 
with an easy walk to Cavendish Square, where a 
glittering object fire-new almost struck my eye with 
an agreeable surprise, which was the equestrian 
statue of his royal highness late Duke of Cumberland 
in full proportion mounted upon a high metall’d and 
fiery steed. This was erected at the sole expense of 
General Strode who was lately tried by a court mar- 
tial for compelling his soldiers to eut their coats 
according to the cloth allowed them. And yet though 
honourably acquitted he thought it his duty here to 
return the corps more than weight for weight, and 
like an old Grecian captain that Homer mentions, ex- 
change brass for gold. 


“ Saturday, Sept. 5.—. . . . I walked up Oxford 
Road and turned aside to view some new uildings that 
are carrying on through Portmans Square. There are 
but three sides of it yet completed, and one house only 
of the fourth, from which you have a prospect of 
‘Marybone’ Gardens, Hampstead and Highgate. The 
centre of it is fenced in in the form of an amphitheatre 
and has four sentry boxes of cut stone as so many 
entrances,” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE VEDAS AND THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 


I was aware of the mission of the four young 
Brahmans sent to Benares in 1845, to copy out 
and study the four Vedas respectively. i had 
read of it last in the Hiéstortcal Sketch of the 
Brahmo Somaj, which Miss Collet had the kind- 
ness to send me. But what I said in my address 
before the Oriental Congress referred to earlier 
times. That mission in 1845 was, in fact, the 
last result of much previous discussion, which gra- 
dually weakened oh destroyed in the mind of Ram 
Mohun Roy and his followers their traditional 
faith in the Divine origin of the Vedas. At first 
Ram Mohun Roy met the arguments of his English 
friends by simply saying, If you claim.a Divine 
origin for your sacred books, so do we ; and when 
he was pressed by the argument derived from in- 
ternal evidence, he appealed to a few hymns, such 
as the Gayatri, and to the Upanishads, as by no 
means inferior to passages in the Bible, and not 
unworthy of a divine author. The Veda with him 
was chiefly the Upanishads, and he had hardly 
any knowledge of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. I 
state this on the authority of a conversation that 
passed between him and young Rosen, who was 
then working at the MSS. of the Rig-veda-sanhiti 
in the British Museum, and to whom Ram Mohun 
Roy expressed his regret at not being able to read 
his own sacred books. 

There were other channels, too, through which, 
after Ram Mohun Roy’s death in 1835, a know- 
ledge of the studies of European scholars may 
have reached the still hesitating reformers of the 
Brahma Sabhi. Dvarka Nath Tagore paid a visit to 
Europe in the year 1845, I write from memory. 
Though not a man of deep religious feelings, he 
was an enlightened and shrewd observer of all 
that passed before his eyes. He was not a Sanskrit 
scholar ; and I well recollect, when we paid a visit 
together to Eugéne Burnouf, Dvarka Nath Tagore 

utting his dark delicate hand on one side of 

3urnouf’s edition of the Bhagavat Purdna, con- 
taining the French translation, and saying he 
could understand that, but not the Sanskrit ori- 
ginal on the opposite page. I saw him frequently 
at Paris, where I was then engaged in collecting 
materials for a complete edition of the Vedas and 
the commentary of Siyana Akarya. Many a 
morning did I pass in his rooms, smoking, ac- 
companying him on the pianoforte, and dis- 
cussing questions in which we took a common 
interest. I remember one morning, after he had 
been singing some Italian, French, and German 
music, I asked him to sing an Indian song. He 
declined at first, saying that he knew I should not 
like it; but at last he yielded, and sang, not one * 
of the modern Persian songs, which commonly go 
by the name of Indian, but a genuine native piece 
of music. I listened quietly, but when it was 
over, I told him that it seemed strange to me, 
how one who could appreciate Italian and German 
music could find any pleasure in what sounded to 
me like mere noise, without melody, rhythm, or 
harmony. “Oh,” he said, “that is exactly like 
you Europeans! When I first heard your Italian 
and German music I disliked it: it was no music 
to me at all. But I persevered, I became accus- 
tomed to it, I found out what was good 
in it, and now I am able to enjoy it. But 
you despise whatever is strange to you, whether 
in music, or philosophy, or religion ; you will not 
listen and learn, and we shall understand you 
much sooner than you will understand us.” 

In our conversations on the Vedas he never, as 
far as I recollect, defended the divine origin of his 
own sacred writings in the abstract, but he dis- 
played great casuistic cleverness in maintaining 
that every argument that had ever been adduced 
in iy gs of a supernatural origin of the Bible 
could used with equal force in favour of a 
divine authorship of the Veda. His own ideas of 
the Veda were chiefly derived from the Upanishads, 
and he frequently assured me that there was much 
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more of Vedic literature in India than we ima- 
gined. This Dvarka Nath Tagore was the father 
of Debendra Nath Tagore, the true founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who, in 1845, sent four young 
Brahmans to Benares to copy out and study the four 
Vedas. Though Dvarka Nath Tagore was so far 
orthodox that he maintained a number of Brah- 
mans, yet it was he also who continued the grant 
for the support of the Church, founded at Calcutta 
- Ram Mohun Roy. One letter written by Dvarka 
Nath Tagore from Paris to Calcutta in 1846, 
would supply the missing link between what was 

assing at that time in a room of an hotel on the 

lace Vendéme, and the resolution taken at Cal- 
cutta to find out, once for all, what the Vedas 
really are. 

In India itself the idea of a critical and his- 
torical study of the Veda originated certainly 
with English scholars, Dr. Mill once showed 
me the first attempt at printing the sacred Gayatri 
in Calcutta; and, if I am not mistaken, he added 
that unfortunately the gentleman who had printed 
it died soon after, thus confirming the prophecies 
of the Brahmans that such a sacrilege would not 
remain unavenged by the gods. Dr. Mill, Steven- 
son, Wilson, and others were the first to show to 
the educated natives in India that the Upanishads 
belonged to a later age than the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, and likewise the first to exhibit to Ram 
Mohun Roy and his friends the real character of 
these ancient hymns. On a mind like Ram Mohun 
Roy’s the effect was probably much more imme- 
diate then on his followers’, so that it took several 
years before they decided on sending their com- 
missioners to Benares to report on the Veda and 
its real character. Yet that mission was, I be- 
lieve, the result of a slow process of attrition pro- 
duced by the contact between native and European 
minds, and as such I wished to present it in my 
address at the Oriental Congress, 

Max MULiER. 








SHAKSPERE “ ALLUSION BOOKS.” 
4, Victoria Road, Clapham, S8.W. 

I am sorry to have to criticise the first instal- 
ment of the “ Allusion-books” of the New Shak- 
spere Society, especially as it might seem a 
retaliation on Dr. Ingleby for his criticisms on 
me in his introduction to the book. I can only 
say, that this consideration is my only difficulty 
in sending you this letter. 

In the sixth head of his introduction, Dr. 
Ingleby says that he reprints Gabriel Harvey’s 
third letter, partly “from his supposed allusions 
to Shakspere, viz., ‘the worst of the four,’ and 
‘one whom I salute with a hundred blessings ;’” 
and afterwards he explains the meaning of 
Harvey’s wish that Greene’s honesty or learning 
may be half as much as that of the worst or least 
learned of the four. “That is half as honest as 
Shakspere, or half as learned as Nash; the four 
being, as we have seen, Marlowe, Peel, Nash, and 
Shakspere.” Then on another sentence Dr. 
Ingleby remarks, “This clearly alludes to Greene’s 
attack on the Shakescene.” 

This is a pardonable oversight of Dr. Ingleby, 
who errs cum Platone, or rather with a multi- 
tude. Harvey in his third letter is referring to 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart Courtier (see p. 129, 
1, 15), and to no other of Greene’s books, for he 
wishes us to infer that he has seen no others: 
“Tf his other books be as wholesome gear as 
this” (p. 130, 1.10). He is only referring to the 
Quip; and in the Quip the four persons abused 
were Harvey the father, and his three sons 
Gabriel, Richard, and John. And this abuse was 
the chief cause of Harvey's writing the letter— 
“partly the vehement importunity of some affec- 
tionate friends, and partly mine own tender regard 
of my father’s and my brothers’ good reputation 
have so forcibly overruled me” (p. 124, 1. 12). 
The abuse of these parties is thus described by 
Harvey :— 


“The best is, the persons abused are not altogether 





unknown, they have not so evil a neighbour that ever 
read or done 6 those opprobrious villanies (it is too 
mild a name for my brother Richard’s most abomin- 
able legend, who frameth himself to live as pg we: 4 
as the lewd writer affected to live beastly) but hai 
presently broken out into some such earnest or more 
ner faa speeches: ‘O pestilent knavery, who ever 
eard such arrant forgeries and rank lies.’” 

This legend of Richard Harvey is not, and never 
was, in Greenes Groatsworth of Wit. Neither is 
it now in the Quip. But it was,as Dyce abun- 
dantly proves, in the first impression, which 
Green was urged by his physician to alter. For 
the whole proof of this I refer to Dyce’s “ Account 
of R. Greene and his Writings,” prefixed to his 
edition of Greene’s Dramatic Works. 

The four persons referred to are Harvey senior 
and his three sons. The worst of them, let us 
hope for modesty’s sake, is Gabriel; the un- 
learnedst must be the ropemaker himself, Harvey 
the father. There is no allusion here to the 
Groatsworth of Wit; nor is there in the next sen- 
tence, “Thank other for thy borrowed and 
filched plumes of some little Italianated bravery ; 
and what remaineth but flat impudency and gross 
detraction?” Harvey guessed rightly that the 
Quip was a mere plagiarism; but he evidently 
did not know Thynne’s poem, or he would trium- 
phantly have exposed the theft, instead of merely 
surmising and asserting it. 

As for the other “allusion” to Shakspere, 
“whom I salute with a hundred blessings,” Dr. 
Ingleby, I am afraid, has been misled by fanciful 
biographers who never read Nash’s reply to 
Harvey in Strange News, sig. L 2 :— 

“To make me a small seeming amends for the in- 
juries thou hast done me, thou reckonest me up 
amongst the dear loves and professed sons of the 
muses, Edmund Spenser, A. Fraunce, T. Watson, S. 
Daniel. With a hundred blessings and many prayers 
thou intreatest me to love thee. 

“ Content thyself, I will not.” 

It would be absurd to deny that here Nash 
refers te Harvey’s third letter (p. 148), and appro- 
priates the supposed Shaksperian allusion to him- 
self. He is manifestly right. There is no allu- 
sion whatever to Shakspere in this letter, which 
should be omitted from all future lists of “ allu- 
sion-books,” except so far as relating to Greene 
and Nash. 

While I am writing on this matter, will you 
allow me to correct a note to a communication of 
my own, which Dr. Ingleby has printed at the 
end of his Introduction, p. xlvi. I referred (from 
memory) to a book of Sir Edwin Sandys. It 
should have been to A Collection of Letters made 
by Sir Tobie Matthews Knight; London: Her- 
ringman, 1660. At p. 100 isa letter, “ one friend 
to another on the miscarriage of a letter.” The 
writer describes what the lost sheet contained, 
and adds :— 

“For I must tell you I never dealt so freely with 
you in any; and (as that excellent author Sir John 
Falstaff says) what for your business, news, device, 
foolery, and liberty, ‘I never dealt better since I was 
a man.’” 

I think that some of these letters were written 
about 1600. They are undated and generally 
without names. 

Once more, in giving the indications of a rivalry 
between Shakspere and Marlowe in 1592-93 
(Introduction, p. xlvii.), I should have added 
Shakspere’s 86th Sonnet, which, as Mr. Massey 
shows, refers to some such relation. Marlowe 
perhaps, like Shakspere, intended to dedicate his 
poem to Southampton. Son. 80:— 

*O how I faint when I of you do write 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name ;” 
and Son. 86 :— : 

“ Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost. 

Which nightly galls him with intelligence 
As victors of my silence cannot boast.” 
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Mr. Massey with probability argues that 
Shakspere “has udes to Marlowe under the 


mask of Faustus, with Mephistopheles his 
famili 


After what I have said I need scarcely add that 
although I am a member of the Committee of 
the New Shakspere Society, I had no in the 
reprint of Harvey’s letter. If I had known his 
intention, I would have shown the editor its irre- 
levancy. But the letter is very interesting on 
other accounts, and it is good to reprint it, —* 
so far as any such partial reprint stands in the 
way of future complete editions of Harvey, Nash, 
Greene, or Lodge. Ricwarp Simpson. 
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History of Philosophy from Thales to the Pre- 
sent Time. By Dr. Friedrich Ueberweg. 
Translated by Geo. S. Morris, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Vol. II., “ History 
of Modern Philosophy.”’ (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1874.) 


THE name of Ueberweg is now in this coun. 
try, as well as in his own, the guarantee of 
acute and extensive research in the various 
periods and branches of philosophy; and 
the history, of which the present volume is 
a part, is not the least useful, able, and 
elaborate of his works. He had on one 
hand made himself master of a store of 
knowledge in history and in general science 
such as few have attained ; and on the other 
hand, he wrote in a style which, though far 
from forcible or graceful, is still distinctly 
precise and intelligible. He had much of 
that definiteness and sobriety of mind, and 
much of that critical balance, which to an 
English reader seem absent from many 
German speculations. The aureole round 
great names did not daunt his freedom of 
judgment. To the “holy” in the philo- 
sopher he brought an “ offering of ringlets,” 
but to the paralogisms dissecting criticism, 
and thus each received its due (p. 64). 
The historical survey of successive systems 
he prosecuted with a fixed conception of 
what philosophy could accomplish, and a 
settled opinion on all the great and all the 
little questions of historical inquiry. His 
history is learned and critical to a high 
degree. Its usefulness to any one who 
wishes to carry his studies deeper is in- 
creased by a very complete bibliography, 
not merely of the philosophers themselves, 
but of all and sundry who have written 
about them, whether their contributions ex- 
tend to volumes, or do not pass beyond a 
single page of a magazine. As a repertory 
or encyclopaedia of philosophical history, 
it will be welcome to the large class who 
wish to have at hand the latest and most 
accurate information on the opinions, books, 
and biography of philosophers ; and it will 
be equally serviceable to the increasing mul- 
titude who have to “cram” such matters 
to meet the requirements of examiners. In 
exhaustiveness and comparative fairness of 
statement, it is probably superior to any 
manual on the same subject accessible in the 
English language. It should be.added that 
the translator, Professor Morris, of Michigan, 
has done his work faithfully ; and has given, 
over and above an accurate rendering of the 
original, some further information deemed 
necessary for an English reader. 
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‘OL evee the dock is one to be used like 


a dictionary, more than to be read in the 
ordinary way. It is a thing of shreds and 
patches of opinions, theories, and criticism : 
with dates, names, and ideas tabulated in 
admirable order and bareness. Plenty of 
facts, and analyses of the more important 
works are its,forte. Itis the very dry bones 
of history.. A greater contrast can scarcely 
be imagined than between it and Erdmann’s 
history of the same theme. But perhaps it 
is on that account not less suited to its 
purpose. 

There is, however, alimit to the advantages 
of a critical history of ere: In a way 
we must always try to read the past by the 
light of the present ; and interpret or criti- 
cise others by ourselves. But when the 
present and ourselves become not the means 
of examination, but the standard of judg- 
ment, it is not likely that the interpretation 
will be fair, or the judgment true. There 
are at least two different dangers in the 
process of historical criticism. One danger 
is to transform in our construction the lan- 
guage and thoughts of an earlier time into 
the systematic phraseology of a later time ; 
to raise one order or level of categories into 
another and a. more complex. This is a 
mistake often committed in dealing with 
Greek philosophy, or with the vaguely- 
known ideas of early times. The other 
danger is to apply the principles and methods 
of matured reasoning and science to criticise 
and correct the defects of theories and ideas 
belonging to an earlier period. In the former 
case the tendency is to exaggerate the simi- 
larities of thought which exist between dif- 
ferent epochs. In the latter case the ten- 
dency is to exaggerate shortcomings, and to 
take the past at its worst. The ideas are 
tried by a standard which is outside of them, 
and, therefore, not strictly relevant ; and they 
naturally suffer by the comparison. This is 
the fault which seems to beset the method 
and practice of Ueberweg, whilst he has 
pretty well avoided the other. He is apt to 
sink into the controversial tone, descending 
into the battle-field with all the weapons of 
modern logic, and hitting hard at the para- 
logisms and failures of his subjects: appar- 
ently with a desire for edification, and a fear 


. that the mind of susceptible learners may be 


led astray by specious fallacies, or fail to 
reach the results of later thought. It may 
be right in a systematic exposition of philo- 
sophical theory to point out how far other 
doctrines square with it. But the right is 
less clear when the statement of a philo- 
sopher’s views is made an occasion for rid- 
dling them in their unprotected brevity with 
the mitrailleuses of modern criticism. An 
abstract, e.g. of Spinoza, is put forward 
by Geberweg only to be the object of an un- 
intermittent series of foot-notes, which argue 
from various presuppositions of the histo- 
rian’s own philosophy that the views in the 
text are erroneous. One leaves off reading 
with a strong impression that every phi- 
losopher has been very much in the wrong, 
and that the critic himself possesses, if only 
he would reveal it, the secret of all truth. 
But if the history of. philosophy is worth 
studying at all, the student must allow him- 
self to be saturated with the whole mind 
and theory of a philosopher, and not be im- 





tient with every feature that controverts 

is personal creed or some established doc- 
trine. These remarks, however, affect the 
study of such history more than the com- 
piler ; and perhaps a compendium is expected 
to furnish antidote as well as poison, in case 
complaints should arise. 

The value of the translation has been in- 
creased by two appendices: one on the 
history of English and American philosophy, 
by Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College; and 
another, doing the same thing for Italy, by 
Vincenzo Botta. This is a direction in 
which more useful work can be done than 
in general histories, which include the most 
heterogeneous materials under a common 
name. The latter certainly can never be 
dispensed with ; but for some time they have 
rather overlooked and concealed all special 
lines of differentiation. Yet from some 
points of view the differences between what 
is called philosophy by various minds and 
among various peoples rise into vast amount. 
English philosophy has been in the main a 
very insular production, and has a current 
and history of its own. Locke, who is com- 
monly regarded as its founder, is considered 
by many to have worked his way so tho- 
roughly through the nature and origin of 
ideas, that he penetrated to the Antipodes, 
and began quite a new order of enquiries. 
English thinkers have certainly never tried 
to return to the region he left, but have 
given themselves mainly, if not entirely, to 
the study of mental states. They have the 
honour of discovering the human mind : and 
of late years have been trying to construct 
it. To continental] philosophy they have 
paid little or no attention—and perhaps for 
many reasons wisely. The questions of 
English philosophy, the terminology, and 
the range of inquiry, are quite of a kind of 
their own. It is high time that the influence 
of nationality should be recognised in such 
a sphere: and this is especially the case 
with English philosophy. To understand 
the bases of J. Mill we must go 
mainly, and almost solely, to Locke and 
to Hobbes on Computation. Occasionally, 
it is true, influences from foreign thought 
have made themselves felt: and it is also 
true that the works of Locke, Hume, and 
Reid have told powerfully in accelerating or 
directing development in France, Italy, and 
Germany. But these very influences have 
to pass through the medium of the national 
idiosyncrasy in order to operate. The fact 
of nationality is one most important variable 
in that function of human reason, termed 
philosophy. The rise of such national philo- 
sophies is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the modern world as distinguished from 
the middle ages. It is only in Scholasticism 
when a certain unity of empire and belief, 
partly fictitious and partly formal, prevailed, 
that European philosophy can be looked 
upon even approximately as a single con- 
tinuous series. And even there further 
knowledge only tends to dissipate such a 
belief in absolute uniformity. It is scarcely 
enough noticed that one of the last great 
names of Scholasticism shows the dawn of 
modern divisions. William Occam is the 
spiritual precursor of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Mill. The same contempt for abstractions— 
denying that a relation is anything but 





things related, the same opposition against 
ecclesiastical absurdities, the same view that 
a science of theology is a dream—appears in 
him as in them. 

Dr. Porter has given a fair account of 
some of ihe chief names and minor satellites 
in this sphere : and his remarks are generally 
sensible and pithy. A note on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer even tries to be facetious. American 
philosophy is shortly narrated. It is in the 
main an expansion of some currents of 
British thought, notably Reid and Stewart : 
but in modern times nearly all the national 
schools of European speculation have found 
expositors or adherents on the western con- 
tinent. 


It is difficult to speak as favourably of the 
account given of Italian philosophy. The 
subject is so little known out of Italy, and 
the terminology of the Italian thinkers so 
characteristic, that a brief statement tends 
to mystify the reader. And yet enough has 
been said to show that the topic is an in- 
teresting one. Several of the approved 
Italian systems are only adaptations of ideas 
more appropriate to Germany or England or 
France. But there are two other sets of 
thinkers more characteristic of Italy. The 
one is the scholastic or theological, which 
continues to comment on the doctrine of 
Aquinas as the last utterances of wisdom. 
The other category includes what may be 
roughly termed idealists of several orders of 
idealism, and of this the most noted names 
are Rosmini, Gioberti,and Mamiani. These 
thinkers are the heirs of Dante, of Bruno, 
and of Vico. Their names are closely con- 
nected with the political resurrection of their 
country. Rosmini, a priest and founder of 
a religious order, connects them with the 
Church, and with the Catholic liberals who 
sought to reform social life from an ecclesi- 
astical basis; while Gioberti and Mamiani, 
especially the former, are more associated 
with the national emancipation which Cavour 
accomplished. Regarded as metaphysics 
(after the German style), or as mental science 
(after the English), their philosophies would 
not count for much; but as the best expres- 
sion of national aims and ideas they have an 
interest of their own. From the days of 
Pythagoras and Parmenides the soil of Italy 
has been the home of men who have ex- 
hibited the political, the philosophic, the 
poetical, and the religious faculty in closer 
union than can perhaps be found in any 
other country. 


The subject of the present volume is 
modern philosophy. But to define it as 
philosophy since 1t has ceased to be subser- 
vient to theology is scarcely sufficient. There 
was much of this emancipation in the scho- 
lastic period. The Archbishop of Paris, who 
condemned the people that taught ‘“ quod 
sermones theologici sunt fundati in fabulis,” 
lets us know that Averroism and other un- 
tamed species of speculation had their repre- 
sentatives in the very zenith of scholasticism, 
And in modern times it has been only in 
formal logic and on the surface of psychology 
that theology has been kept at bay. In some 
notable systems the theological presupposi- 
tion has given the key-note to the whole. 
And where this has not been distinctly the 
case, the problems of theology have often 
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stood in the background of motives. As 
Ueberweg says (p. 136) :— 

“ The innermost soul of the whole process of de- 
velopment in modern philosophy is not a mere 
immanent dialectic of speculative principles, but is 
rather the struggle between religious convictions 
(handed down from the past and deeply rooted in 
the modern mind and heart), and the scientific re- 
sults of modern investigations in the fields of 
nature and mind.” 


W. WALLACE. 








The Works of Horace, with a Commentary. 
By E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master of Wel- 
lington College, and Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. Vol.I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1874.) 

The Odes of Horace in a Metrical Para- 
phrase. By R.* M. Hovenden, B.A., 
formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Mr. Wickuam in his preface disowns any 

high claims to originality as a commentator 

on Horace, und in one department this is 
true of his edition, as indeed of most English 
editions. It is very difficult to add anything 
new in the way of illustrative quotations, so 
vast is the already accumulated store. But 
in another sense it would be most unfair to 
say that the last, and perhaps the best, 
of English commentaries is deficient in 
originality ; in the attempt, sometimes over- 
strained, perhaps, but in the main successful, 
to trace the often obscure connexion of 
thought in the Odes. As he himself says, 
it is not too much to expect that we should 
be able to detect the threads which bind into 
their unities lyrics so consciously and ela- 
borately artistic as those of Horace. Yet 
how far from easy the task actually is, any 
one will see who reads them in a translation ; 
or, in another way, by the discrepancy of 
the explanations. Mr. Wickham’s prolonged 
study of the Odes, his refinement of feeling, 
good sense, and accuracy, give him a right 
here to be listened to attentively ; wildness 
or eccentricity he is as far removed from 
as Horace himself. The brief abstracts 
affixed to each ode are good, though perhaps 
hardly as useful as Macleane’s; the transla- 
tions are most careful, obviously studied, 
sometimes perhaps a little too decidedly re- 
flecting the peculiarities of Mr. Wickham’s 
chief master and dear friend, the late 

Professor Conington ; yet reflecting much 

more of his merits than his defects. No 

one who had studied at Oxford whilst 

Conington was teaching there, failed to 

be influenced to some extent by his ex- 

ample, and this was especially true of his 
style in translating, which, effective as it 
was when listened to in a public lecture, was 
often over-elaborated and even displeasing 
to the more sober and critical judgment of 

a reader. Many, we think, who heard him 

declaim his prose translation of Virgil in St. 

Mary’s or the hall of Corpus Christi, must 

have been surprised to find themselves dis- 

appointed when reading it quietly after- 
wards; it aims so high as often to miss 
the mark; yet it produced, if we may use 
the expression, a school, as every classical 
moderator and every tutor can testify. Mr. 

Wickham, who dedicates his edition to 

the memory of Conington, acknowledges 





this influence: it is indeed perceptible 
throughout ; nay, what weaknesses are to 
be found in this Horace are weaknesses of 
the Coningtonian kind; but then the Con- 
ingtonian excellences are exhibited in a very 
much larger proportion, and largely con- 
tribute to make the book what it is. As a 
specimen of what we mean we may take 
the note on II. iv. 7, Arsit Atrides 
medio in triumpho Virgine rapta, where Mr. 
Wickham, comparing Epod. xiv. 13, finds a 
play of meanings, ‘‘ He was fired by her as he 
had fired Troy ”—which is surely fanciful ; 
and the translation of 13, Nescias an te gene- 
rum beati Phyllidis flavae decorent parentes, 
“ Possibly, though you know it not, auburn 
Phyllis has parents among the great, a wreath 
of glory to you their son-in-law,’ where 
surely no idea of actual decorations presented 
itself to the mind of the poet. So the note 
on II. xvi. 6, Otiwm Medi pharetra decori, 
“their very adornment belies their prayer,” 
is infelicitous ; it suggests that Horace had 
a definite purpose in the last two words, and 
that they are more than ornamental epithets; 
so far every scholar of this generation would 
probably agree with Mr. Wickham ; but if 
the explanation is right, we should naturally 
go on to interpret the gems purple and 
gold which Horace tells us will not buy 
repose, as referring to the Thracians and 
Medes, and our next enquiry will be which 
of the three does not belong to the Medes 
and may therefore be presumed to describe 
the Thracians. Or take the note on III. vi. 
44, ‘“‘Horace probably felt some slight 
pleasure in the paradoxical form of agens 
abeunte currw;’? which seems to mean that 
a contrast between the departure of the sun’s 
chariot with the approach of the hour of 
pleasure was intended: which is more 
than doubtful. We are not at all inclined 
to combat the general truth of the posi- 
tion that no single word in Horace’s 
Odes is otiose, and it is the most signal 
feature of the present edition that it 
rigidly enforces this. Mr. Wickham is never 
tired of pointing out the antitheses of word 
and thought which, at times scarcely ob- 
servable, exist throughout; but these are 
often only faint suggestions, and if touched 
at all must be touched lightly and with the 
most delicate hand ; more delicate, we think, 
than Mr. Wickham, in spite of great refine- 
ment, can at all times succeed in attaining. 
This is perhaps hyper-criticism ; but, as we 
said above, it is in this sphere that the 
editor claims for himself most originality, 
and where his strength, as compared with 
other editors, will most be tested. Lovers of 
Horace will indeed feel thankful to one who 
has spent so much trouble in pointing out 
what it is that makes their favourite so per- 
manently charming; e.g., the overlapping 
of similes, see the excellent note on I. xxxvi. 
18-20 nec Damalis novo Divelletur adultero, 
Lascivis hederis ambitiosior; the lively direct 
question and direct answer which makes a 
kind of lyrical dialogue of I. 27 ; the unsus- 
pected oxymorons, see on I. xxxiii. 2, the close 
relation of words removed by some distance 
from each other, e. g. IIT. ix. 26, inane with 
pereuntis; the significance of what at first 
seems a mere date, e. g. consule Planco, which 
was not only the time of Horace’s youth, but 
of Philippi, when the republic, like the poet 





himself, was not to submit withous 
a battle; the thoroughly Roman allusweness 
of the language, e.g. to tripudiare in IIT. 18, 
16, to military o ions in IIT. 28, 4. 

He will be grateful also for the carefal 
treatment of grammatical questions, — 
he will perhaps dissent at times from the 
explanation, ¢. g. of the ablatives, Diceris 
Vario. . . Maeonii carminis alite . . . cwratus in- 
aequali tonsore, which Mr. Wickham considers 
parallel with the ablatives Cecropio repetes 
cothurno, Delmatico peperit triumpho, Unda 
fretis tulit aestwosis, and explains as various de- 
velopments of the ablative absolute. It seems 
at least as probable that the two first are 
mere extensions of the instrumental ablative ; 
and surely it is not true that either Cecropio 
or Delmatico is predicative, that Pollio has a 
lofty calling because the buskin is Attic, or 
that his honours are eternal because the 
triumph was over the Delmatae. Nor can 
we say that any great new light has been 
thrown upon Horace’s frequent use of the 
complementary infinitive like laborat trepi- 
dare, indocilis pati, &c., though it is useful 
to have these congregated in an appendix, 
(pp. 377-381). And is it not even erro- 
neous to call Filius Maiae, I. 2. 33, a 
nominative for a vocative? Certainly the 
obvious translation is, “‘or whether thou 
art the son of Maia that hast changed 
thy form to wear the youth’s semblance: ” 
at any rate it is not like Vos o Pompilius 
sanguis, A. P, 292. We object too to trans- 
lating aget in II. 2, 7, “upbear,” rapidum 
solem, in II. 9, 12, “the striding sun,” 
against its ordinary meaning in this comhjna- 
tion, “ scorching ;” to Sabinis, “ my Sabine 
farm,” instead of “my Sabines,” II. 18. 14; 
nor can we see why in Tradidit fessis leviora 
tolli Pergama Grais, Mr. Wickham translates 
fessis “even in their weariness,” or accept, 
even on the authority of Bentley, so perverse 
an explanation of Notaque et artiwm Gratarum 
facies, IV. xiii. 21, as that which takes ar- 
tium gr. as dependent on nota, in absolute 
defiance of the natural sense of ef; nor can 
we think that bene could mean wisely in 
bene mutuis Fidum pectus amoribus, or that 
Glycerae decora aedes could be Glycera’s 
house regarded asa temple. Occasionally, 
too, we think notes are given unnecessarily, 
as on Atqui, I. xxiii. 9 ; on the other hand the 
notes on the Epodes are unduly short. Once 
the editor is mistaken in a fact, p. 67; the 
34th poem of Catullus is not called Carmen 
Seculare in any MS. known to the present 
writer ; once or twice references are omitted 
which ought to find a place, e.g. the remark- 
able passage of Aratus, which seems to have 
suggested the end of III. 6, Phaen. 123, oinv 
xpuceu marépec yevény édimovro Xeuporépny, 
vpeic 6€ Kaxwrepa reseieobe. : 

In orthography, the text of Orelli is 
adopted as a standard, which in these days 
can hardly be thought satisfactory ; thwris 
herum against the better MSS. ought not to 
be retained; on the other hand, it seems 
doubtful whether Horace wrote Miserarumst, 
and we agree with Mr. Wickham in thinking 
it unsafe to follow on this point an arbitrary 
rule, which certainly cannot be proved by 
MSS. or inscriptions. We must not omit to 
mention as a signal addition to the value of 
the book, Mr. A. O. Prickard’s careful col- 
lation of the Queen’s College MS. 
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There are a good many misprints, of which 
we have noticed the following: wnda for 
undae, p. 156; Horcae for Horace, p. 164; 
Acroceranmian for Acroceraunian, p. 197. 

Of Mr. Hovenden’s Translation of the 
Odes, we have not space to say much. It is 
a great deal better than many others; but it 
is not as good as the best. Its faults are 
generally not those of carelessness, but of 
insufficient command of language; and this 
is perceptible even where it 1s most success- 
ful. A great deal might be done to improve 
it, we think, by alteration of single words or 
single lines. A fair specimen is IV. 30, which 
with very slight changes in vv. 7, 8, and 10 
would be as good as most versions of this 
Ode. 


“ More durable than bronze, and more sublime 

Than royal Pyramids, I build a fane 
Impervious to storms of wind and rain, 

And proof against the ravages of time. 

Some part of me, undying, shall abide, 
And voices yet unborn my name extol 
Whenever Pontiff mounts the Capitol 

With silent vestal-virgin at his side. 

When Aufidus in tumult rolls along 
In rough ill-natur’d lands where Daunus reign’d, 
I, lowly-born, shall win the foremost praise 

For wedding Roman verse to Grecian song ; 
Uphold me in a rank by merit gain’d, 

And wreath my hair, Melpomene, with bays.” 
R. Exws. 








Universities Commission Report. Vol. I. 


Tuts volume, which has been so long and so 
anxiously e , contains not only the report 
of the Commissioners, but also abstracts and synop- 
tical tables, prepared under their direction, which 
exhibit in a concise and intelligible form the 
details of the financial position of the two univer- 
sities and their several colleges. The actual 
returns which were made by the university and 
college officials are reserved for another volume, 
which apparently is already in the printer's hands ; 
but the present volume contains sufficient infor- 
mation for all ordinary purposes of inquiry. To 
avoid disappointment, it is important to recollect 
that the scope of this Royal Commission was 
limited to one definite object, viz. :— 

“To enquire into the property and income belonging 
to, administered, or enjoyed by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the colleges and halls 
therein (whether held or received for their corporate 
use, or in trust, or in whatsoever other manner), in- 
cluding the prospects of increase or decrease in such 
property or income ; and to report the uses to which 

property or income are applied, together with all 
matters of fact tending to exhibit the state and cir- 
cumstances of the same.” 

Within these limitations the Commissioners 

have rigidly confined themselves; they have not 
attempted to make recommendations of their own, 
nor have even analysed the educational expendi- 
ture of the colleges under the heads of theology, 
classics, mathematics, and science, though such an 
analysis might without violence have been included 
within the words of their mandate, nor have they 
afforded to the public the opportunity of making 
such an analysis for themselves. The real value, 
however, of the financial statements which they 
have obtained, may be learned from the circum- 
stance recorded in Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
Vice-Chancellors, here reprinted, that the Royal 
Commissioners of twenty years ago were unable to 
obtain any trustworthy information on these sub- 
jects. For the first time then in the history of these 
ancient institutions, their whole accounts are now 
fairly published, and the nation can learn the 
precise amount of the endowments which it per- 
mits to be devoted to academical pu . 

The Commissioners had no compulsory powers 
of obtaining answers to their enquiries, but it is 
gratifying to learn that, with the one exception of 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, they have 
always “ received the ready assistance of the college 
bursars, and have been met witha spirit of marked 
courtesy.” The report proper, which only con- 
sists of some fifteen pages, gives a summary of the 
entire income and expenditure at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and a short description of the sources 
from which the revenue is derived, and concludes 
with some remarks upon the management of the 
landed estates and the method in which the 
accounts are kept. The bursarial system is thus 
incidentally brought under review, and on the 
whole emerges well from the close scrutiny which 
it undergoes. The cost of management of the 
estates is put at the “remarkably low” average 
rate of 2/. 15s. 10d. per cent.. to which must be 
added the salary of the financial officers, which is 
in some cases nothing at all, and in no case large; 
and with reference to the estates let at rack rent, 
the Commissioners state that “ they have no reason 
to think that they are below the average as regards 
buildings, drainage, and cottages ; ” and f further on, 
that “the average lettings, the absence of arrears, 
and the apparently small amount of the losses 
from tenants, testify to the care and vigilance of 





the bursars.” As to the estates let on: beneficial 
| leases, a mode of letting which still unduly pre- 
; dominates at many of the wealthier colleges, the 
; best that can be said about them is that they are 
rapidly falling in, and being improved, and then 
leased at rack rent, a process which requires tem- 
porary loans to a large amount, and considerable 
self-sacrifice on the part of the fellows during the 
time. rege coer is Lae peso J ae to the 
great disparity between the property of the several 
colleges cal the numbers of the members; but 
from this circumstance no practical conclusion is 
drawn, and indeed it is manifest that a less unequal 
state of things might be brought about either by 
increasing the number of members, or dispersing 
the income. 


The general totals also of the pecuniary income 
of the universities and the colleges, and the broad 
facts affecting its distribution, are contained in the 
Report, but the abstracts and the tables must 
be referred to for more definite information on 
these subjects. The general result in its baldest 
form is that Oxford and Cambridge have, from 
all sources and for all purposes, an annual 
revenue of over three-quarters of a million, of 
which Oxford has the r share by 73,000/., 
and of the entire total 614,000/. comes from en- 
dowments, to which the Commissioners have given 
the name of external income ; and the remuinder, 
which is called internal income, from such items 
as room rent, fees, dues, and profits of establish- 
ments. To this latter total, which forms 
94,000/., the amount of the tutorial fees, which 
comes to nearly 60,000/., ought to be added, be- 
fore a fair comparison can be drawn between 
Oxford and Cambridge and similar unendowed 
institutions. The University of Oxford has 
an income of 47,000/., the University of Cam- 
bridge 34,000/., the colleges and halls of Oxford 
366,000/., and the colleges of Cambridge 306,000/.; 
so that in all respects the elder sister 1s the weal- 
thier ; but it should be borne in mind that Oxford 
contains nineteen colleges and five halls, and has 
also to support the Cathedral Chapter of Christ 
Church ; whereas Cambridge consists of sixteen 
colleges and Trinity Hall. It should be added 
that all these figures refer primarily to the year 
1871, and that the number of undergraduates 
paying tuition fees in that year was, at Oxford 
about 1,550, and at Cambridge nearly 200 more. 
The real meaning of these figures and their com- 
parative importance will be much emphasised 
when it is added that these incomes are by no 
means stationary, or tending to diminish. The 
sources of probable decrease, which the Commis- 
sioners scrupulously record, will only effect a 
diminution of some how hundreds, and that chiefly 
from the exhaustion of the coprolites on the 
estates of the Cambridge colleges; for the Uni- 





versities, whether fortunately or the reverse, have 





almost no mineral wealth. On the other hand, 
the University of Oxford has in the last five years 
received an a tation in the annual value of 
its trust property of one half, viz., from ten to 
fifteen thousand pounds. The income of the 
colleges has also imereased, as is well known, 
very much of late years, but no trustworthy data 
for estimating the past imerease are given in this 
Report. But as to the probable future increase, 
the Commissioners have calculated that within the 
next fifteen years the Oxford colleges will gain, 
merely from the falling in of beneficial leases and 
of copyholds for lives, the annual sum of 123,0004., 
and no doubt within the next century there will 
be considerable gain from the other sources of 
income. It is estimated that the Cambrid 
colleges will, from this particular source, in the 
same period receive an augmentation of only 
88,0007. With reference to this increase it may 
be stated that in the University trusts it has 
been almost entirely appropriated to specific pur- 
poses of study and instruction; whereas in the 
colleges, according to their present constitution, 
there is hardly any alternative but to augment the 
number and value of fellowships, scholarships, 
and livings. 

The accounts of the Universities present but 
little matter for comment, and at Oxford at least 
they are already published annually, The Com- 
missioners observe that at Cambridge “ the stipends 
of officers and fees to examiners are all fixed at a 
low rate.” The latter item amounts to 1,800/., 
and at Oxford to 600/. more. The professors at 
Oxford collectively receive from all sources almost 
25,000/., of which sum not quite 460/. comes from 
fees, and considerably the larger portion of this 
from the fees of the four science professors. The 
Cambridge professors, who are nearly as numerous, 
receive 17,000/., but in their case the amount re- 
ceived from fees is not separately set down. The 
Bodleian Library receives from all sources 6,500/., 
the Cambridge Library about 4,000/., and the Ox- 
ford University Museum 2,600/. Oxford received 
in the year 1871, to which alone all these figures 
refer, 1,000/. from the profits of the Clarendon 
Press; but this sum, in accordance with statute, 
was treated as capital and invested. It is further 
to be noticed that the University of Oxford re- 
ceived from its colleges, towards the augmentation 
of professorships, independently of the Christ 
Church canonries, about 6,700/., and Cambridge 
only 1,7000. 

Concerning the Colleges, the Report contains a 
vast amount of interesting and novel information. 
The total corporate endowment of those at Oxford 
is 270,000/., of which considerably more than one 
half belongs to Christ Church, Magdalen, New 
and St. John’s; at Cambridge, out of 230,000/., 
Trinity, St. John’s, King’s, and Gonville and 
Caius enjoy more than two-thirds, and it is also 
from these eight richest colleges that the greatest 
inerease of income is expected. Magdalene at 
Cambridge, and Trinity and Pembroke at Oxford, 
are by a considerable amount the three poorest 
colleges. The heads at Oxford receive on an 
average nearly 1,600/., but to make “p this amount 
there is included the Deanery of Christ Church, 
and variousecclesiastical preferments to the amount 
of more than 5,000/., not indissolubly annexed to 
the headships. At Oxford, in fact, it is the rule 
and not the exception for the value of these posts 
to be augmented from this source. At Cambri 
the heads receive on an average exactly 1,200/. 
each, and in only one case is part of the amount 
of ecclesiastical origin. The fellowships at Ux- 
ford, which are 359 in number, appear to average 
in value 255/. a year, while the 340 fellowships 
at Cambridge average 273/. These averages are 
not given by the Commissioners, but drawn from 
their figures, and the canonries at Christ Church 
have been excluded. The total amount paid to both 
heads and fellows at the two Universities comes to 
255,000/., pretty equally divided between the two ; 
and various allowances, in which matter Cam- 
bridge is by far the most generous, will increase 
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that total by nearly 10,0007. At Oxford there is 
expended in scholarships and exhibitions 41,000/., 
and at Cambridge 29,000/.; but it is mainly out 
of trust funds that the former University obtains 
this advantage. The other items of expenditure do 
not demand much notice, though they somehow 
manage to run away with one-half of the total 
income. It is possible that they are almost in- 
separable from the management of large estates, 
and the possession of handsome buildings and 
— nor individually are any of them very 

rge. Oertain of them require some explanation : 
as 8,600/. spent at Oxford upon chapels, and only 
1,300/. upon libraries; and at Cambridge the pro- 
portion awarded to the secular establishments is 
yet more unfavourable. It is true that at Oxford 
the expenditure out of trust funds goes some way 
to redress the balance, but there are also two cir- 
cumstances not alluded to in the Report which 
ought not to be hidden from the public. In the 
first place, it‘is upon the musical services of the 
great choral chapels that by far the greater por- 
tion of the first sum is spent; and secondly, it is 
not an uncommon custom for part of the fees on 
graduation to be set apart for the library, a source 
of income which the Commissioners would almost 
appear to have overlooked. Altogether it is to be 
wished, not that the chapels should receive less, 
but that the libraries should receive more ; and one 
Oxford college at least has, since the year 1871, 
suspended a fellowship expressly for this latter 
purpose. Another very misleading item is headed 
“ Augmentation, &c., of Benefices,” and suggests 
the conclusion that Oxford, out of corporate 
revenue alone, spends 8,700/. on this purpose, and 
Cambridge 5,200/. These figures may be accurate 
so far as they go, but a reference to the abstracts 
concerning the particular colleges will show that 
they are positively delusive. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for example, is credited in the above syn- 
optical total with only 17/. 10s., whereas in truth 
it devotes to that purpose, so far as can be 
gathered from its own rather obscure returns, the 
annual sum of 10,000/. Christ Church also is 
only credited with 2,000/., which sum according 
to a juster method of calculation ought to be 
multiplied by four. The returns of the Cam- 
bridge colleges do not afford so much matter 
of criticism under this head. ‘The remainder 
of these unremunerative items seem to point 
to the general conclusion that the Oxford col- 
leges— owing, no doubt, to the general pre- 
valence at this University of beneficial leases— 
hang a larger proportion upon their estates 
than the Cambridge colleges, and consequently 
retain a smaller proportion for purposes of 
immediate utility. At Oxford, for example, in- 
terest on loans and repayments, and repairs 
and improvements on estates, require a total sum 
of 43,000/., but at Cambridge only 27,000. ; 
whereas, the collective items under the head- 
ings of college officers, maintenance of esta- 
blishment, and investments amount respectively to 
29,0007. and 35,0007. It is curious to notice that 
the rates and taxes on the college buildings at 
Oxford come to nearly 2,000/. less than the same 
charges at Cambridge, whilst the rateable value of 
the former is returned at 9,000. more than of the 
latter. It may also be remarked that no estimate 
has been furnished of the probable value of the 
wealth stored upin the college libraries, andno doubt 
the attempt to gain such an estimate would have 
been impossible; but yet this accumulated wealth 
mustin some cases at least, notably at Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, and Queen’s, Oxford, form a not inconsidera- 
ble item in the total property of a college. In con- 
clusion, the college livings are returned as amount- 
ing at Oxford to the annual value of 187,000/., and 
at Cambridge to 135,000/., but it is not at all clear 
whether these returns do not considerably under- 
value the gross income. Some colleges appear to 
have sold some small portions of their patronage, 
and in at least one case the amount produced by 
such sale would appear to have been carried to the 
general corporate property of the college; but it 





is understood to be a very doubtful legal —_ 
whether, as the law at present stands, the value of 
college benefices can be properly reckoned as avail- 
able for ordinary academical purposes. 

The abstracts of the financial condition of the 
several colleges, which contain much that is of 
general interest, must be reserved for further 
notice. J. S. Corron. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, 


WE have been requested to publish the following 
letter :— 


Having had the honour, as member of the 
Council of the German Oriental Society, to assist 
at the International Congress of Orientalists in 
London, I now beg to convey to the presidents 
and the members of the Managing Committee the 
sincere expression of our German gratitude. More 
especially our thanks are due to the excellent 
President of the Congress and its Hamitic Section, 
Mr. 8. Birch, under whose illustrious auspices our 
large assembly became united from the first day 
in the bonds of real fellowship; to the President 
of the Semitic Section, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
whose sagacity as a decipherer has rendered his 
name familiar and revered in different branches of 
Oriental philology ; to the President of the Aryan 
Section, Professor Max Miiller, our great country- 
man, whose name English science—and we are 
proud of it—claims among its ornaments ; also to 
the honourable presidents of the other sections, 
Sir W. Elliot, Mr. Grant Duff, Professor Owen, 
whose special and practical studies have filled 
continental scholars with admiration. Hearty 
thanks are due to old hospitable England, and, 

vimo loco, to the og fonourable the Lord 
ayor. Our gratitude for English hospitality 
will live on with the numerous important impres- 
sions and impulses of a purely scientific character 
which we have carried home with us from the 
Oriental Congress in London. 
Proressor Dr. Ricnarp Goscue, 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
German Oriental Society. 
Halle °/S, Province of Saxony, 
October 8, 1874. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue report of the Radcliffe Observer (Rev. R. 
Main) exhibits a very satisfactory state of affairs 
at the Oxford Observatory. This institution has 
long been honourably distinguished by the regu- 
larity with which observations are not only made, 
but reduced and published; and all those who 
know the amount of labour involved in the latter 
processes will appreciate the significance of the 
announcement that the volume of observations 
made in 1871 is already published, and that con- 
siderable progress has been made with that for 1872. 

In the Astronomical portion, besides the usual 
meridian observations, the results of measures of 
twenty-one double stars, and of the diameter of 
Mars with the heliometer are given; and from 
the excellence of this instrument and the skill 
of the observer, these observations possess a 
peculiar value. As a result of the meteorological 
observations, which have been carried on regularly 
since 1860, Mr. Main calls attention to the circum- 
stance that the mean annual direction of the wind 
(which is usually south-west) appears to follow a 
decennial period like the sun’s spots, being more 
westerly at the sun-spot maximum ; but the period 
embraced (1859-1873) is not long enough to jus- 
tify anything more than a suspicion of such a 
connexion, and the fact that the year 1871 is dis- 
cordant should induce caution in accepting such a 
conclusion hastily. 


In Engineering is given an interesting account of 
the new observatory designed by Mr. W. Airy for 
Colonel Tomline, M.P., at Orwell Park. The tele- 
scope which has been erected here is of 10inchesaper- 
ture, which must be considered a very moderate size, 





as compared with some of the monster refractors 
of the present day ; but the excellence of its site 
and the stability of its equatorial mounting will 
doubtless give it certain advantages over some of 
its rather unwieldly rivals. The chief feature in 
this instrument is a device first s ted by Sir 
George Airy in his orbit sweeper, ‘ which the 
inconvenience attendant on the adn German 
form of mounting, of having to reverse the tel 
when the object under observation comes to the 
meridian, is entirely got rid of, whilst at the eame 
time it is practicable to apply a lanes hour circle 
(three feet in diameter in the Orwell Park equa- 
torial), a matter of great importance in the com- 
munication of a smooth motion from the driving 
clock, These advantages are secured by supporting 
the polar axis on a casting, of which the upper 
portion is crooked over towards the north (instead 
of on a straight pillar or pier), so that the telescope 
swings in all positions quite clear of its support. 
When a fine instrument has been erected, the 
most important question is what shall be done 
with it, and in this case a satisfactory answer can 
be returned. An observer (Mr. J. J. Plummer) 
has already been appointed who has shown what 
he could do with small instrumental means at Dur- 
ham Observatory, and the systematic observation 
of the eclipses and other phenomena of Jupiter's 
satellites, a subject that has been much neglected 
of late years, will form part of his programme of 
work, 


Proressor H. Frrrz, of Zurich, has carefully 
discussed all available observations of the aurora 
borealis, and as the result of his labours has pre- 
sented us with an interesting paper, accompanied 
by a map, in which the curves of equal frequency 
of this phenomenon (isochasms) are shown in their 
connexion with the magnetic meridians. The 
most noteworthy feature in this map is the curve 
of greatest frequency which passes along the north 
shores of Siberia and Lapland, and thence south 
of Iceland and Greenland, through the middle of 
Hudson Bay, where it turns northward, forming an 
irregular oval, which includes both the magnetic 
poles, and of which the southernmost point is in 
the meridian of Greenland. Within this region 
the aurora is seen in the south instead of in the 
north, as is the case in the outer zone, and its 
frequency decreases as the centre of the space is 
approached. . 

Professor Fritz points out that the magnetic 
meridians are on the whole perpendicular to the 
isochasms, and that these latter, like the ice curve, 
follow the forms of the two great continents. 
But the critical portion of the curves within the 
above-named oval remains yet to be mapped out, 
and till this is done it is hardly safe to insist 
much on any partial coincidence in form. 


Proressor SporER has published the observations 
of sun spots which he has made at Anclam since 
1861, giving a continuous record of the sun’s state 
from 1861 to 1867, with occasional observations 
since. The arrangement is amg similar to 
that adopted by Carrington for his observations 
from 1853 to 1861, of which the present series 
may be considered the continuation; but the 
charts which represent the spots seen in each ro- 
tation period of the sun (about 25} days) are 
drawn = Professor Spérer on a smaller scale, 
though their extreme delicacy compensates for 
this disadvantage. The measures of the positions 
of spots were made by means of a glass en 
ruled into squares by two sets of straight lines at 
right angles, whilst Carrington employed two 
diagonal lines, across which the transits of a spot 
and of the sun’s limb were observed. By either 
method the apparent distance of the spot from the 
sun’s centre, and its position angle measured from 
the north point of the sun’s visible disc are readily 
obtained, and its longitude and latitude, referred to 
the sun’s equator, deduced as soon as the position 
of his axis and the time of rotation are found. 
This latter is rather a difficult operation, for each 
spot has a drift of its own, so that no two spots 
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give the same values, and it is impossible to say 
which represents the true motion of the sun as a 
whole. Carrington concluded that, in accordance 
with ordinary principles, the mean would give 
the result nearest the truth; but Professor Sporer 
has preferred to trust entirely to one well-behaved 
spot. This seems a very questionable proceeding, 
and has evidently something arbitrary about it ; but 
the problem of determining the rotation of a body 
from the motions of clouds in its atmosphere 
is a very difficult one, and in the present 
state of our knowledge certainty can hardly 
be say eur Among Professor Spirer’s conclusions 
may be mentioned that the sun spot maximum 
for the southern hemisphere precedes that for the 
northern, and that the average number in the 
former case exceeds that in the latter, though, as 
the difference is less for the period 1861-1871 than 
for 1854-1864, the author anticipates a reversal 
of this arrangement. 

While carefully discussing Carrington’s splendid 
series of observations, it is rather strange that the 
author makes no allusion to the valuable series of 
photographs which under Mr. De La Rue’s 
auspices have been taken regularly at Kew for the 
seven years from 1862 to 1868, nor to the elabo- 
rate discussion of these, as well as of Carrington’s 
observations, in which the influence of the planets 
on sun spots has been traced out, and other im- 

ortant results deduced which are not touched on 
in the present paper. Is it possible that these 
important researches are unknown in Germany? 


News has been received by telegraph of the 
safe arrival of the Merope at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, with the Transit of Venus party on 
board. The Sandwich Islands and Rodriguez 
expeditions have also reached their destinations 
without any casualty. At the latter island some 
difficulty was experienced in landing the instru- 
ments and heavy stores, as coral reefs prevented 
H.M.S. Shearwater from approaching the land, but 
eventually the instruments were landed without 
damage, and hoisted by means of shears to the 
selected site. Since then the Shearwater has 
made a trip from Mauritius and back with forty- 
two chronometers, which Lord Lindsay lent 
for the purpose, and it is proposed to repeat 
this operation, so that the difference of longi- 
tude between Rodriguez and Mauritius will 
be determined within a fraction of a second. 
Mauritius has been connected with Aden by Mr. 
Gill by means of the same forty-two chronometers, 
and the longitude of the latter place will be deter- 
mined with great accuracy by submarine cable, 
the section from Suez to Aden having been already 
done by Mr. Gill. A submarine cable between 
Mauritius and Aden (the weak link in this chain 
of longitudes) will be laid down within a twelve- 
month, and when this is done the longitudes of the 
Mauritius group of stations will be determined to 
a tenth of a second, thus constituting them a first- 
rate group of Delislean stations. 

The Kerguelen party have left Cape Town for 
Kerguelen Island after some delay, caused by the 

ing down of the vessel which was to have 
carried them; but they will have ample time to 
erect their observatories before December 8. While 
at Cape Town the Rev. Father Perry gave an in- 
teresting lecture to a large audience on the 
Transit of Venus. 

The members of the tian expedition are 
expected to reach Alexandria by the end of this 
month, their preparations not requiring so much 
time as in the case of the other parties. 


Der Naturforscher, No. 36, contains an account 
of Herr Vogel’s observations on the spectra of the 
planets. Mercury he finds to give a spectrum 
niost in accordance with that of the sun, and that 
some bands which are produced by the action of 
our atmosphere belong to that planet. Venus 
likewise shows bands like those of our atmo- 
sphere. In Uranus numerous lines of the solar 
8 are recognisable, but in the least re- 
frangible parts are a few bands which are like the 
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absorption bands of our atmosphere, and which 
indicate the presence of water vapour in consider- 
able quantity. In the red of the Mars’ spectrum, 
between lines C and B, are bands apparentl 
occasioned by the planet’s atmosphere, but whic 
are too faint to be measured with accuracy. 

The planetoid Vesta gave a weak spectrum, 
with a line identified with Fraunhofer’s line F, 
and two bands, one corresponding with position of 
C-line of solar spectrum and the other with a tel- 
luric group. 8o far as an opinion may be formed 
of an object so difficult, Vesta may be presumed 
to be surrounded with its atmosphere. Flora gave a 
weak continuous spectrum, in which the colours 
could scarcely be distinguished. 

Jupiter’s spectrum lines correspond for the most 

art with those of Sun, but show certain special 
nds, particularly in the most refrangible parts; 
a dark band in the red being very noticeable. 
There are also lines and bands like those of the 
earth’s atmosphere. The gaseous envelope of 
Jupiter acts on the sunlight like our atmosphere, 
aad: the presence of water vapour may be con- 
The band in tke red indicates the pre- 
sence of something not in our atmosphere, or 
— a different mixture of gases. Tt is pos- 
sible that with the same gaseous mixture, but with 
the different pressure and temperature belonging 
to Jupiter, a different absorptive spectrum would 
be obtained. The dark parts of Jupiter do not 
give a distinct spectrum, but indicate greater 
absorbing influence, as if they were situated 
deep in the planet’s atmosphere. Saturn, besides 
showing a certain correspondence with the solar 
spectrum, exhibits special bands in the red and 
orange, which correspond with our telluric bands, 
except one intense band where the wave length 
is 618-2 mill. Mm. The blue and violet rays 
suffer similar absorption in passing through the 
Saturnian atmosphere, which is especially no- 
ticeable in the spectrum of the dark equatorial 
belts. The Saturn spectrum corresponds most 
completely with that of Jupiter; the ring spectrum 
is faint, and the characteristic band in the red 
is wanting, or feebly seen, from which it would 
appear that the ring has either no atmosphere or 
one of small height and density. 

The spectrum of Uranus was found too weak for 
easy recognition of Fraunhofer’s lines, but Herr 
Vogel gives several wave lengths as indicating the 
position of bands, and considers the presence of an 
atmosphere to be established. One band (wave 
length 618 mill. Mm.) fairly coincides with similar 
bands in Jupiter and Saturn. 

The faint spectrum obtained from Neptune was 
characterised by one dark absorption band, and it 
is probably identical with the spectrum of Uranus. 


THE Athenaeum states that Professor Wyville 
Thompson has sent home from the Challenger Ex- 
pedition sixty cases of specimens preserved in 
alcohol, &c., which will remain unopened until he 
returns. 


THE frequent diseases of the silkworm, it is 
well known, induce silk-growers to alter the breed 
from time to time by getting eggs from elsewhere. 
We learn from Antioch that an English proprietor 
of extensive mulberry plantations near there im- 
—_— some from China a few years ago, which 

ave succeeded so well when other proprietors 
were losing their yield of silk through sickness of 
the worms, that there is now a demand for the 
silkworm eggs of Antioch. It was exported 
thence in 1873 in fifty-five packages, valued at 
7,600/. ; with what result is not yet reported. 


Tue Fungus Meeting of the Woolhope Club, 
though somewhat marred by bad weather, appears 
to have been a success, many curious and some 
rare species being found during the excursions to 
Downton and Dinmore woods, or sent from 
various places for exhibition at Hereford. The 
Gardener's Chronicle especially mentions among 
remarkably fine specimens a Peziza aurantia, 8} 
inches across, and Agaricus gloiocephalus, sent by 
Dr. Chapman, and found near Hereford, ten inches 





high and nearly eighteen inches round the _pileus. 
Agaricus heteroclitus, or poplos, A. obscurus, 
ermineus, unicolor, and probably coherens, were 
among the species collected, the two last being 
new to the British flora. At the dinner, the 
“Comatus soup,” made with Agaricus comatus, 
was decided to be a “tasty novelty;” Lacta- 
rius deliciosus, or vegetable lamb’s kidneys, 
met with equal favour; and the great puff-ball, 
Lycoperdon giganteum, figured as another dainty. 
Ata private dinner given by Miss Guthrie, this 
last named fungus figured in a salmi; Marasmus 
Oreades, the fairy-ring champignon, supplied a 
sauce; and Lactarius deliciosus another salmi. 
There can be no doubt that tons of wholesome 
fungi are allowed to rot every year under the notion 
that they are “toadstools,” and that all toad- 
stools are poisonous ; but without the guidance of 
Badham’s Edible Fungi, or the works of Berkeley 
or Cooke, awkward mistakes are easily made. As 
a rule, poisonous sorts have an unpleasant smell 
or an acrid taste. 








FINE ART. 


Thorwaldsen: his Iife and Works. By 
Eugéne Plon. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Illustrated by Thirty-nine En- 
gravings on Steel and Wood. (London: 
R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

Ir the reader has ever visited the Society of 

Arts in the Adelphi, he will have seen, and 

will remember, a marble statue in the en- 

trance to the staircase, of a gentleman in a 

flowing wig and flowered ruffles, of a very 

extraordinary character. From the high 
heels of the buckled shoes to the eyebrows 
of the aspiring face, the whole figure is 
agitated by an incontrollable flutter, the 
effort of the artist, Carlini, having evidently 
been to outdo painting in free movement 
and transitional activity. If the reader will 
go further, he will find in St. Peter’s, gigan- 
tic saints, Veronica and others, filling niches 
in much the same spirit. Such was the 
sculpture at the time when Winckelmamn, 
whose object in life was to re-establish Greek 
art, went to Rome and there consorted with 
Mengs, whose ideas were tending to the 
same end. ‘To refer the revolution that 
immediately began to the writings of the 
single author who was most intelligent and 
most eloquent is not the profoundest criti- 
cism, but Winckelmann formalised and ac- 
celerated the change all Europe was some- 
how or other willing to accept; and at one 
time the adoption of antique principles and 
forms threatened to spread over the other 
imitative art, that of painting, as well. 

Happily the painters were a feeble people at 

that time, and David alone had sufficient 

force to propagate his ideas. Winckelmann’s 
life was cut short in 1768, and Canova, then 

a boy, was soon after recognised as the 

exponent of the new motives, but it was 

impossible to go at one bound entirely out 
of one state into another, and now nothing 
can be plainer than the fact of Canova’s art 
having been sacrificed to temporary taste 
and fashion. The smallness of his extremi- 
ties, the doll-like taper of his fingers, the 
naturalism of the hair, the bright polish of 
his marble, were all points immensely popv- 

lar, but destructive to the thoroughness 0 

his art. Thorwaldsen came fifty years after- 

wards, later than F'laxman even, so that the 
change was accomplished and confirmed 
before he began to work; but yet from his 
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hand has come the largest, simplest, and 
noblest realisation of nature interpreted 
through the antique that has yet been done, 
or perhaps ever will be done. 

All this is well known. Nevertheless it 
is worth while to recapitulate it a propos of 
this memoir, M. Plon’s Life and Works of 
Thorwaldsen, in which the author does not 
overpraise his hero by any means, but 
relates his narrative in a clear, manly way, 
keeping his criticism brief and just. The 
life of the Danish sculptor was written 
before by his associate, Thiele, in the spirit 
of a friend; but M. Plon is not even a 
compatriot, but has accomplished his task 
lovingly, although in a quite independent 
manner. A few years ago the comparison 
of Canova and Thorwaldsen used to be a 
favourite literary exercise. David d’Angers 
wrote such a comparison, giving the prefer- 
ence to the Italian sculptor, as a Frenchman 
with a somewhat affected style was likely to 
do. The present writer’s brother also pub- 
lished a parallel between the two, written at 
Rome in 1832, likewise giving the preference 
to Canova; but I think such a judgment 
will never be given again. Italy was then 
and is now entirely effete in art, and the 
artificial character of the beauties of 
Canova’s sculpture shows this, in the 
same way as the imitation of the French 
school prevalent there does in painting. 
All the art-centres in the world seemed to 
have reached the pretty stage of sculpture, 
under Canova’s leadership in some measure, 
and it required the Scandinavian infusion of 
Thorwaldsen to do anything with it at all. 
The rude, strong, simple, massive, and pa- 
thetic nature of the northerner (his family 
were not Danes, they were Icelanders) ex- 
pressed itself in the clay, dimly intelligible 
indeed, but felt by every one. The man 
himself, too, could give no reasons, had no 
mental training in any other walk whatever, 
was as ignorant of all modern knowledge as 
an ancient Greek, inarticulate as a dumb 
animal, and wanting in all the vices as well 
as virtues of Paris and Rome; he had there- 
fore no expression but his art, and had no 
life but on the emotional side, love leading 
him captive like a helpless creature. 

The reader will see the character of this 
man, one of the most successful in a material 
point of view in the history of Art, is quite 
a new one in that region, and most interest- 
ing; although difficult to develope, except 
through his art, which by its nature is ab- 
stract and only slightly personal. He never 
said a clever thing, certainly never tried 
beforehand to say one ; never wrote a letter 
that can be quoted; indolent in the last de- 
gree before he got any commissions to employ 
him, fortune found him out and fame, hon- 
ours innumerable, without his wanting them, 
or thinking of them in any other light than 
as amusing a mind predisposed to sadness. 
During the last years of his life, when a 
welcome guest at the tables of the king and 
the chief nobility, he often dined with his 
servant Wilkens and his wife: giving away 
a great deal of money in charity daily to the 
deserving poor of Copenhagen, he would 
stoop painfully to pick up a button; and 
when Wilkens tried to get him to purchase 
a new pair of dress boots, told him to blacken 
the white lining that protruded, and the old 


. 


ones would do well. ’ 
much, he had the manner of a thorough man 
of the world, at the same time that he hated 
and resented affectation. We find he could 
not bear Canova, not from a jealous feeling, 
but because he instinctively felt him to be 
insincere ; nor Byron, because he saw the 
poet assume an expression of melancholy, 
while his face was naturally animated by 
spirit and enjoyment. Sir Walter Scott, 
again, was entirely sympathetic to him, and 
their interview, as neither could speak a 
word of any language the other knew, is de- 
scribed as being charmingly ludicrous. Of 
Canova’s behaviour to him, his own account 
was, as we have said, not favourable; but 
we must say, an anecdote given in this Life 
has a generous air. When the Adonis was 
just finished, Canova met Madame Brun at 
the Palazzo Doria, and at once asked if she 
had seen it. No, she had not; whereon he 
continued, “ You must see it; it is an ad- 
mirable statue, noble and simple, in the true 
antique style, and full of feeling.”” He added 
warmly, “Your friend is a divine creature,” 
and then, after a pensive silence, added with 
a sigh, “It is a pity 1am no more young!” 
What Thorwaldsen complained of was that 
Canova would never give any advice, or even 
make a remark, confining himself to flatter- 
ing approval. His Venus and his Jason we 
think finer than his Adonis, and the great 
Christ, now in the Frue Kirke of Copenhagen, 
is certainly one of the noblest statues ever 
created. It was in bas-relief, however, as we 
all know, that Thorwaldsen excelled, which 
was as it ought to be, relievo being the 
form of sculpture that touches us moderns 
most nearly. The Night, which is so well 
known, was a forenoon’s work, and some of 
his less known but most interesting bas- 
reliefs were similarly improvised. The Ages 
of Love is one of these. Psyche has got a 
great wicker-basket of cupids to dispose of, 
and the various action of the applicants— the 
merely curious little girl, the shy elder one, 
the delight of maidenhood, the nursing: en- 
joyment of young womanhood, followed by 
the elder of but a few years who is contented 
to carry off her cupid hanging from her 
hand by the wings, are all beyond praise. 
At first one is mystified by the fact of inven- 
tions like these, or that of the Shepherdess 
with the Nest of Loves, and many others, 
coming from a man who perhaps never read 
a book except the Bible; but Thorwaldsen’s 
genius is shown in the treatment, the beauty 
and wisdom of the expression, not in the 
poetic ideas on which these charming works 
are based. Night, the careful mother bear- 
ing away the twins, Sleep and Death, is an 
ancient idea formalized by many: artists, 
Annibale Caracci among others. The Nest 
of Loves was suggested by a fresco discovered 
in Pompeii; another found at Stabies, called 
The Market of Loves, in the Museo Borbonico, 
suggested Psyche with her hamper. The 
artist had, moreover, a learned friend beside 
him from the first till nearly the last, Herr 
Zoéga, a man thought by many to be the 
equal of Winckelmann in taste and know- 
ledge. To conclude this short notice of a 
book that has interested us very much, we 
cannot understand how ladies like Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey can allow their translations to 





anpear without a few words of preface re- 





— g their author or his work, e 
on, is, possibly, the same “ M. m, 
Librarian,” who appears as a creditor for 
some few hundred thousand francs on the 
estate of the late Emperor; but we should 
like to know what personal relations, if any, 
existed between him and Thorwaldsen, also 
who did the little engravings heading and 
introducing each chapter, which are simply 
perfect in drawing and execution. The en- 
gravings on steel are also absolutely perfect, 
equal to those engraved by Amsler under 
the master’s eye in Rome. 
W. B. Scorr. 








THE MOST RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
COLOSSEUM, 


Tue results of recent labours in the Flavian 
Amphitheatre have been such as to throw fuller 
light than has ever yet been attained on the con- 
structive plan of the building and its scientific 
adaptation to the purposes for which it was 
destined. Excavations ably directed by Signor 
Rosa have done more for such lighting up of the 
local antiquities than all achieved by the Papal 
Government since the comparatively modern date 
(1749) when it first undertook to preserve by 
an La consecration, before any attempt was 
made to repair, in brickwork masonry, the long- 
neglected and often abused ruins. At the depth 
of twenty-one feet below the actual level of the 
ellipse has been discovered the ancient level—the 
area (if not the — arena) supposed to be 
the scene for public entertainments, gladiatorial 
combats, &c., a space now occupied by « network 
of small chambers and narrow parallel corridors, in 
masonry of inferior style resting on a pavement 
of opus spicatum, or herring-bone work. These 
are the buildings brought to light by the labours 
ordered by French authorities a few years before 
1813, but which the restored Papal Government, 
under Pius VII., desired again to consign to 
oblivion, causing them to be filled with earth on 
account of the water which had flooded and lay 
stagnant in the interiors, with bad effects which 
might have been avoided by drainage. The 
ground on which the “stations” for the Via 
Crucis devotions stand, on the elliptic area, proves 
to be the summit of the ancient podium, the 
a part only of the rear walls of which has been 
hitherto visible in the modern conditions of the 
ruins. Far below, at about two-thirds of the 
depth to which the recent scavi have reached, are 
now seen a series of immense brackets (traver- 
tine), projecting at regular intervals round the 
long buried walls of the ellipse. At the end of 
the major axis, on the southern side, have been 
opened three great arched entrances into vaulted 
corridors, the central one measuring 3 métres 
85 centimétres, the lateral ones 20 métres 28 centi- 
métres. The central corridor has not yet been 
thoroughly explored (having been completely 
filled up with accumulated clay), but several 
flat arches have already been reached which span 
the vaulting, each constructed in travertine, with 
enormous keystones. At the distance of 85 mé- 
tres from the arena, another corridor of the same 
dimensions branches off from this (the central one) 
to pwr ng me leading towards the Coelian Hill, ae 
robably (we may suppose) communicating with a 
ora for the wild Sensis, The two Gant corri- 
dors, after radiating for some distance, join the cen- 
tral one at right angles. In each of these have been 
found six immense bronze sockets set into circular 
cavities along the walls. Below the ancient level 
of the elliptic area, Signor Rosa has discovered a 
cloaca, about two métres in depth, lined with good 
masonry, the mouth opening between the floor of 
the central corridor and the level of the area, with 
which this channel communicates, its entrance 
being fenced by the bars of a metal grating. 
Another interesting discovery consists of several 
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marble slabs, probably for wall panelling, on 


hich are ly incised é represen 
po ihe in coated other oot ctors (Geetiard) 
fighting with a tiger, and four men with lances 


attacking a deer; also a hare and a rhinoceros 
exhibiting feats such as are described, among other 
exhibitions of wild and tame animals on the 
amphitheatre, by Martial, De Spectaculis, 9, 11, 
19, 22, 52. 


The general conclusions to which, I believe, we. 


may arrive, observing what is now visible in the 
lower storey of the great amphitheatre, are the 
following:—That. the spectacular arena was 4 
boarded stage, supported on the travertine brackets 


- recently brought to light; that the lowest, the 


terra firma arena (as we might call it) served for 
the naumachia, prior to the performance of which 
the elliptical area would have been flooded with 
water introduced from the cloaca, and the boarded 
above must have been, of course, removed ; 
that the network of chambers and corridors built 
on that lowest level (the paved arena) have no 
connexion with the antique constructions, but 
may be ascribed to the Frangipani, which baro- 
nial family fortified the Colosseum in 1130, and 
for some time afterwards held it as their chief 
castle before it passed into the possession of 
another family, the Annibaldeschi, who held and 
defended this. fortress till 1312. As to the great 
bronze sockets in the walls of the corridors, it may 
be supposed that they served for fastening the 
pivots of swing gates, one within another, enclos- 
ing so many pens, out of which, when successively 
opened, the wild beasts might have been let loose 
to find their way and bound on the arena, while 
the gladiators and other performers, or victims 
(e.g. the Christian martyrs), may have entered 
on that stage from the central corridor. It may 
be conjectured that the level of the ellipse hither- 
to supposed to be that of the ancient arena 
was Tomed by an accumulation of earth above 
the buried buildings of the Frangipani (or who- 
ever raised those long concealed structures) on 
occasion of the grand spectacular bull fight given 
in 1332, as described by the chronicler Monaldeschi 
(v. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script.), in which many 
young Roman nobles took part, but the results of 
which, afte- a few hours of splendid pageantry, 
were most tragic—eighteen young men of dis- 
tinguished families being left dead, and seven 
others seriously wounded, that day, on the fatal 
arena. How deep is the interest excited by the 
monuments of ancient Rome, when even things 
that serve to remind us of cruelty and outrage, of 
savage indifference to human life, and sacrifice of 
that lie for public amusement, are sure to -be re- 
garded with attentive wees awakened aed 
in the progress of antiquarian researc 
= aia " C. I, Hemans. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tae name of Andrew Fourttaine is so identified 
with Art that his death should not pass un- 
recorded. The fine collection of Narford was 
founded by his ancestor, Sir Andrew Fountaine, the 
friend of Pope and Swift, successor as Warden of 
the Mint to Sir Isaac Newton, and Vice-Chamber- 
lain to Queen Caroline. Sir Andrew travelled 
throughout Europe, and resided some years at the 
Court of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici, from whom he 
acquired many of his finest works of art. His col- 
lection of majolica, Palissy ware and Limoges 
enamels is unrivalled. Inheritor of the property 
and of its art treasures at the age of twenty-seven, 
Mr. Andrew Fountaine had full opportunity of 
cultivating his hereditary taste. He was a true 
lover of Art in all its phases, and could appreciate 
her manifold productions, though his | was 
more especially towards those of the Cinque-Cento 
period. He'lost no opportunity of enriching the 
of new specimens, and 
indeed there is scarcely any portion of the decora- 
tion of the house, or of the works of art which it 





contains, which does not bear the impress of his 
improving hand. “ Narford Hall,” as Mr. Maryatt 
writes, “is a complete museum of paintings, 
books, manuscripts, sculptures, pottery, enamels, 
gems, ivories, and bronzes, of inappreciable value, 
and so numerous as to defy description.” Mr. 
Fountaine devoted much of his time to naval 
architecture and to music, he was a great proficient 
on the violin. These sedentary pursuits impaired 
his fine constitution, and he died August 21, at 
the age of sixty-five. He left three daughters. Nar- 
ford and the fine collections are strictly entailed. 


Mr. CuHartes Heata WItson, it is affirmed, 
is to be the English translator of Aurelio Gotti’s 
forthcoming life of Michael Angelo, This im- 

rtant work, as we have before announced, is to 

e published simultaneously in Italian, French, 
and German, and, we may now add, in English. 
Mr. ©. C. Black will be ready with his contribu- 
tion to Michael Angelo literature at Christmas. 
It will ap as one of Mr. Macmillan’s splendidly 
illustrated volumes. 


A staTvE to Guizot is to be erected at Nimes, 
in the garden of the New Museum. 


Tue project of a National Exhibition of Fine 
Arts at Naples, mentioned in a previous number 
of the AcaDEMY, has at length been decided upon, 
and its opening definitively fixed for November 1, 
1875. The want of a suitable building for such 
an exhibition, and the immense expense involved 
in building one, was at first one of the difficulties 
in the way, but it has now been determined that 
San Giovanello shall be restored for the purpose, 
and the necessary works have already commenced. 
At the same time as the modern exhibition, the 
committee promise a Retrospective exhibition of 
Neapolitan art, so that the art of the south pro- 
vinces of Italy will be represented from the 
earliest times to the present. Considering what 
these provinces formerly produced in the way of 
art, and their ingenious applications of art to 
industry, this can scarcely fail to be 2 very in- 
teresting exhibition. Prizes are offered by the 
committee for the best works in painting, sculp- 
ture, and the decorative arts. 


Tue statue in white marble of Mirabeau, by 
M. Frangois Truphéme, which was much admired 
at the last Salon, will shortly be set up in the 
Palais de Justice at Aix. 


M. DovBLEMARD, who recently received a com- 
mission for a statue of Bolivar for the town of 
Guayaquil, has submitted his model for this 
monument to the Government. It will cost, the 
Chronique states, no less than 80,000 francs. 


Tae last two numbers of the Chronique have 
been chiefly occupied by an exposition, by E. 
Véron, of the aims and raison d'étre of the Union 
Centrale des Beaux-Arts. It seems that these 
aims are much misunderstood, even in France, and 
to English enquirers still more the question 
“ Qu’est ce que l'Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts 
appliqués & lIndustrie?” suggests itself. The 
answer does not seem to be easy, for M. Véron 
takes twelve pages of the Chronique to explain it ; 
but it may suffice some of our readers to know 
that the “Union Centrale” is a society that has 
been founded for the purpose of maintaining the 
art supremacy of France, especially in those arts 
which “realise the beautiful in the useful.” 
France appears to have been alarmed by the recent 
progress of England and other nations in their 
artistic industries, and feels that she must really 
exert herself, or that else she may have some pre- 
sumptuous rival presuming to contest her loudly 
asserted superiority. The Union Centrale is an 
effort to shut the stable door. Is it after the steed 
is stolen ? 


Tue death of M. Achille Tabutin, a distin- 
guished decorative artist, is announced as having 
taken place in Paris, where he was employed in 
— some of the principal scenes for the New 

pera, 





Mr. Catperon, R.A., has left London for the 
south of France, where, it is announced, he pur- 
poses spending the winter. 


Miss THompson’s Roll Call seems to be making 
a tour through the provinces. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne will, it is stated, have the benefit of it next 
week, 


Tue Sultan of Turkey, who for some time past 
has been making a collection of blue and white 
china, has recently purchased two magnificent 
Japanese vases that are described as the largest, 
and in some respects the finest, ever made in 
Japan, 

A Loan exhibition of modern oil and water- 
colour paintings has just been opened at Reading. 
It was only a month before that the pro- 
ject for such an exhibition was started, and 
already more than 300 pictures have been con- 
tributed by various collectors in the town and 
neighbourhood. The Duke of Wellington espe- 
cially has sent a good selection from his seat at 
Strathfieldsaye, and Mr. W. Banbury, Sir Charles 
Russell, Sir Paul Hunter, and other gentlemen, 
have lent many important works by some of our 
most distinguished modern artists. To Mr. W. J. 
Palmer is mainly due, we believe, the success 
of the undertaking. 


Dr. HEtpie continues, in the Budletino dell’ Inst. 
di Corrisp. Arch, for August and September, 
his description of certain tombs at Chiusi in 
which have been found important specimens of 
archaic}Etruscan art (see ACADEMY, vol. v., p. 587). 
As yet the archaic phase of that art has been 
very sparely illustrated compared with the abund- 
ance of specimens of rude primitive work on the 
one hand, and the late productions of Roman 
times on the other. At present M. Helbig con- 
fines himself to the description of a tomb opened 
lately in a small hill on the estate of Pania, three 
miles from Chiusi; it was built of large squared 
blocks of travertine, and, unless in one respect, did 
not present any peculiarity of construction. Part 
of the floor or pavement of the tomb was found 
covered, as if with a carpet, with long strips of 
bronze fastened together with nails, and resting 
on iron rods placed across each other at right 
angles. Unfortunately these strips of bronze 
were too much decayed to be judged of as to 
their original ornamentation; at one part it 
would seem to have consisted of lotus flowers. 
This, and a tomb which had before been excavated 
at Fonterotella, where the walls were found 
coated with bronze plates to some distance up 
from the ground, are the only two instances of the 
custom of decorating walls with metal plates which 
we know from Homer and from the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenae to have obtained in Homeric 
and pre-Homeric times. The tomb in question 
had, it was found, been previously opened and 
rifled, but though almost everything of intrinsic 
value had been abstracted, there had been left 
behind, among much that was thought worthless, 
one object of very unusual interest. It is a piece 
of ivory of cylindrical form, being a slice or sec- 
tien of an elephant’s tusk, 21 centimétres high 
and 66 centimétres in diameter. It is en- 
circled with parallel bands of reliefs, partly con- 
sisting of figures and partly of ornament, in a 
severe archaic style and with marks of Asiatic 
influence. In several places the ivory has suf- 
fered from decay and left lacunae, but enough 
remains to show that on the second band, count- 
ing from the top, was represented the episode in 
the Odyssey where the doings of Ulysses and 
Polyphemus are recorded. There is the ship in 
the port of the island of the Cyclopes; towards 
it come two of the crew, apparently in great joy, 
followed by a huge ram, under the belly of which 
is hanging a man; then comes a long lacuna, 
after which is again a ram which also appears to 
carry a man. Beside the mast are two amphorae, 
to indicate the means by which Polyphemus was 
at first overcome. Scenes from the heroic legends 
of Greece are of the greatest rarity among the 
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early Etruscan works of art. On the other bands 

.are groups and processions of figures in chariots 
and on foot. On one band Dr. Helbig noticed a 
centauress with human instead of equine forelegs, 
a circumstance which points also to a very early 
period of art. 


An interesting history of Georg Hesz,a Ger- 
man sculptor, who has made a great position for 
himself in New York, may be read in the Zett- 
schrift fiir Bildende Kunst of last month. Hesz 
was born in 1832 at Pfungstadt, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse, His parents dying when he was 
quite a child, he was left to the care of a brother- 
in-law, and at the age of fourteen was apprenticed 
to a tinker, from whose violence he had much to 
suffer, and in whose service he learnt, if nothing 
else, at least to know hunger from personal ex- 
perience. In spite, however, of the frightful 
hardships of this youthful time, he managed to 
get a little schooling, and even received prizes for 
drawing at a workman’s Sunday school that he 
attended at Darmstadt. When he was eighteen 
he emigrated to America, where he obtained em- 
ployment, first as a slater of roofs, then as 
spectacle-case maker, and eventually as a wood 
carver in a cabinet-maker’s establishment. Here 
for the first time in his life he experienced the pleas- 
ing sensation of having regular and sufficient food, a 
sensation that he has recorded as being extremely 
satisfactory in several of his poems of this period, for 
this repressed but struggling genius solaced himself 
with poetry as well as art. As a cabinet maker 
he earned so much money that by the time he was 
five-and-twenty he had saved sufficient to enable 
him to carry out his cherished idea of going back 
to Germany to study for four years at the Munich 
Academy. At the end of this period he married, 
and after two more years spent in Europe, he 
returned to America with an invalid wife, and 
without any means of subsistence, at the time 
when the American war was at its height. Na- 
turally, artistic productions were then but little 
in request, and Hesz again had to fight for bare 
existence. “TI walked on the borders of despair,” 
he wrote, “and it was only owing to a powerful 
effort that I did not fall in.” But he bore up 
bravely until better times came. He first ob- 
tained notice by his busts, and by two humorous 
little statuettes, called “Gold up,” and “Gold 
down,” and now he is reckoned one of the first 
artists in America. His greatest work is a statue 
of Goethe in his youth, which it is contemplated 
to have cast in bronze, and placed in the Central 
Park of New York. 

The other articles of the number are chiefly 
continuations. 


A caTaLocur of the Royal Museum at the 
Hague has at last been published that is in ever 
way worthy of that splendid collection of Dutc 
masters. For many years past students and 
visitors have had to be content with a miserable 
little pamphlet, sold at the doors at a high price, 
and containing an amount of misinformation that 
few works of the kind ever exceeded. The new 
catalogue is a volume of 363 pages, containing 
biographical notices of each artist, with facsimiles 
of signatures and monograms, and minute details 
as to each picture, after the pattern of the excel- 
lent catalogue of the Antwerp Museum. It has 
been compiled by Herr van Stuers, who has spared 
no trouble in making it as accurate as possible, 
but who still in his modest preface “ claims indul- 
gence” for his work on account of its great 
difficulties, and hopes that it will “form the 
basis of one more correct.” Meanwhile, however, 
much may be learnt from this Notice Historique et 
Descriptive des Tableaux et des Sculptures eaposés 
dans le Musée Royal de la Haye. 


Tue projected International Exhibition at Phil- 
adelphia will be opened, it is stated, on April 19, 
1876. 

Tue Berlin Museum is rapidly growing to 
immense importance. The purchase of the Suer- 
mondt collection makes, in fact, an epoch in its 





history. Few museums have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring so many excellent works by 
old masters at one time. But besides its immense 
additions in the way of paintings, it has been 
gathering up treasures of late in many other 
departments. Among its most noteworthy acqui- 
sitions in engravings is a complete set of the etch- 
ings of Albert van Everdingen, consisting of 266 
plates, in such a good condition that they are con- 
sidered by connoisseurs to be only rivalled by the 
magnificent set in the British Museum. The col- 
lection was made in Holland by Herr Dengue, of 
Leipzig, who published a monograph on Everdin- 
gen a short time ago, and has now been sold to 
the museum for the sum of 6,000 thalers. The 
Greek antiquities also, brought by Professor Cur- 
tius from Athens and Olympia, have a considerable 
interest and value. 


ANSELM FEvERBACH has been entrusted with 
the decoration of the Academy of Vienna. He 
has chosen his subjects, it is stated, from Greek 
mythology, and will execute as many as thirty-one 
separate wall paintings. 


A PAMPHLET, entitled Zondinias, by the well- 
known art critic C. Vosmaer, has been published 
at the Hague. It is a good-natured satirical 
poem, illustrated with amusing sketches by the 
author. It appears to have been much appre- 
ciated by our Dutch neighbours, for it has already 
reached a second edition. Unfortunately, it being 
written in Dutch, but few Englishmen will be able 
to enjoy its fun. 


THE Diisseldorfer Zeitung announces the death, 
on the 29th of last month, of Professor Theodor 
Hildebrandt, at the age of seventy. Hildebrandt, 
who ranked as one of the best of Schadow’s pupils, 
exerted a very favourable influence on the Diissel- 
dorf school of painting, where he succeeded Kolbe, 
in 1836, as Professor and Director of the higher 
classes of the Academy. His pictures have always 
been popular in Germany, where his Sons of 
Edward, which is regarded as one of the best of 
his works, has been more frequently copied than 
almost any other composition belonging to the 
modern school, of which he was a prominent 
leader. He enjoyed considerable reputation as a 

ortrait painter, and his admirable picture of the 

lgian painter Wappers, now in the Diisseldorf 

gallery, shows that the esteem in which he was 
eld was fully merited. 


A RECENT picture sale, which was held on 
September 28 and the three following days at 
Munich, under the direction of Councillor Karl 
Forster, showed by the prices realised how 
much the wealth of the Bavarian capital has in- 
creased within the last few years, for it would 
perhaps be going too far to say that the larger 
sums given for pictures and objects of vertu in 
the present day is a perfectly trustworthy indica- 
tion of a corresponding increase in the apprecia- 
tion of art. en in the last generation an 
A. van der Meer brought 1,900 gulden at the sale 
of the famous gallery which had belonged to the 
Canon Speth, the sum was thought excessive ; 
yet at the recent Munich auction 12,000 gulden 
were given for a Paul Potter from the Triepel 
collection; 14,000 gulden for a portrait of the 
painter Casper de Crayer, by Van Dyck; and 
2,500 gulden for Albert Diirer’s portrait of the 
Burgomaster Miiffel. It is not only the old 
German and Dutch masters who find approval 
among the wealthy classes of the present day in 
Bavaria, for the exhibition of the works of 
modern artists at Munich has this year brought 
the fortunate exhibitors nearly 50,000 gulden as 
the result of the sales and orders to which it has 
given rise, 

Arta sale at the Hague of the Van der Willigen 
collection of drawings by the old masters, the fol- 
lowing prices were obtained:—A. Cuyp, View of 
Utrecht, 300 fi, (the Dutch florin is equal to 
1s. 8d. English); Doomer, Environs of Cleves, 150 fi. ; 
G. Dow, Two Portraits, 250 fl.; Dusart, Féte of 





St. Nicholas, 265 fl. ; Esselens and Hobbema, View 
of Arnhem, 100 fl.; A. v. Ostade, Interior of an 
Ale-house, 900 fl., and Exterior of a Rustic House, 
100 fl.; Raffaelle, A Child's Face, allegory, 100 f1.; 
Rembrandt, Benediction of Isaac, 200 fl. ; Man and 
Woman on Horseback, fl.; Figure of a Chinese 
Man, 130 fl.; Crouching Lion, 170 fi.; and 
Wooded Landscape, 150 fl. ; Rubens, Girls at Bath- 
tng, 110 fl.; J. Ruysdael, Landscape, 110 fi., and 
a Wooded Landscape, 190 fl.; H. Saftleven, The 
Seasons, 360 fl.; Schotel, Std Water, 150 fi.; J. 
Steen, 4 Market, 100 fi. ; C. Troost, Winter Even- 
ing, 595 fl., and Pandours on Horseback, 150 fi. ; 
A. van de Velde, Landscape, 115 fl. 








THE STAGE. 
MR. SOTHERN AT THE HAYMARKET. 


THE public curiosity has been great during the 
week to see Mr. Sothern in Dundreary at the Hay- 
market—they wanted, no doubt, to see what it 
was that they thought brilliant a dozen years 
ago. And Mr. Sothern’s jokes are found to have 
all the sacredness of old association. Like Mr, 
Hardeastle’s, in She Stoops to Conquer, they are 
ekg things. Our Diggory “can’t help 
aughing at them, for the soul of him.” He has 
“laughed at them for the last twenty years—ha! 
ha! ha!” 

But then we all had better reasons when we 
began than now. The piece itself had some pre- 
tension to be called a comedy then. It is now a 
farce drawn out into four acts. The stage situa- 
tions (for probably there were situations once) 
seem to have disappeared. At the end of the 
first act the curtain falls upon nothing. Had it 
fallen ten minutes earlier no one would have no- 
ticed the difference; and when it does fall, it 
looks like an accident, for nothing has been arrived 
at—the story has not moved an inch: there is 
apparently no story to move. The second act 
begins and closes, and when it is over we have 
gathered that a number of uninteresting and im- 
exc persons are staying at a large country- 

ouse—that there has entered to them an Ame- 
rican whose appearance makes their improbability 
seem probable, and that in his turn too, there has 
entered to them an English nobleman, stranger 
than all the rest. 

Dundreary has a raspy, stony voice. He stam- 
mers, skips, and wears a violet satin dressing- 
gown. He has very knowing eyes—his only sign 
of intellect—and he is entirely satisfied with his 
own opinion of all that he perceives. And thus 
far evidently he has but observed life, while 
others have taken part in it. As we see him to- 
day, he must have dwelt far enough from his 
fellows. He is an oddity now, and yet he used 
to be a type—while he was a t he was amus- 
ing: as an oddity we are not quite sure that he is 
not a bore. For the piece in which he figures is 
sacrificed to his display—better things may have 
been sacrificed to worse objects before now—and 
his display is that of a being we do not know in 
London. His merit was that he reflected some- 
thing which we knew; but we do not know the 
like of him any more. He represented a passing 

hase, and the phase is past. So that the thing 

as no longer even the truth of caricature, 
for being made up of externals, upon a study of 
fleeting manners, and not upon a study of our 
abiding weaknesses, it has lost real force while it 
has gained in extravagance. Dundreary comes to 
us, a revenant from an unseen world—the pale 
ghost of past-away manners—a caricature of Gill- 
ray’s has more to say to you to-day. 

And yet you are entirely conscious, when you 
come away, that an actor of real intelligence has 
been taking infinite Fae me every laugh is 
calculated, every joke elaborated,and every stumble 
counted, in the performance. He plays a tedious 
farce as carefully as Got plays comedy that is 
worth playing, and with well nigh as little of the 
disagreeable sense of labour so long as the labour 
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is actually proceeding. You feel, too, that the 

ing is, in its way, a creation: if a piece has 
been spoilt for the making of it, still it has been 
made after all, and is very definite and individual, 
though a little vulgarized and common—it is con- 
ceived at all events with no confusion of ideas: 
executed with no mistake of means. 

You can’t affect to care about the serious in- 
terest, now that it is cut down as closely as it can 
be.. Asa Trenchard is a grotesque; Richard 
Coyle, the wicked lawyer, a stage villain whom 
nobody fears; Abel Murcott a stage drunkard, 
whose cups are a shadowy weakness ; Georgina a 
la whom you can shift at will. Performers 
like Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe, Mr. Rogers, Miss 
Linda Dietz ap as the representatives of these 
figures which circle round Dundreary. They have 
seen more fortunate days, and will see them 

in, and the sooner the better for all of us. 
ary Meredith, in her grey se figure some- 
what apart—retains the most of individuality and 
interest. She is played by a young actress from 
America—from the Litth Avenue Theatre, New 
York—by name, Miss Walton—and Miss Walton 
plays simply and well. But one would have to 
play very well indeed to make us forget all that is 

tiresome in Our American Cousin. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Mr. anp Mrs. Kenpat have accepted, it is re- 
orted, a short engagement at the Prince of 
Wales's Theatre, after Christmas. Before then, it 
is just possible that Mrs. Kendal may be playing 
Ophelia in the revival of Hamlet at the Lyceum. 
rs. Kendal’s Ophelia would be that of a com- 
petent artist. 


Tue Saint James’s Theatre will open this day 
week with an opera-bouffe by Lecocq, called The 
Black Prince. Mr. Chatterson, the excellent 
singer now singing in the Broken Branch at the 
Opera Comique, will a) pear there. So will Miss 
Selina Dolaro and Miss Nellie Bromley, along with 
the possessors of less known names. 


Newmarket : a Tale of the Turf, will be played 
at the Holborn Theatre when it opens, to-night. 
This is the place where Flying Scud—the last of 
our horsey as—was so successful, 


Mopme. CrLEsTe has gone on playing at the 
Adelphi, and was to take her benefit last evening. 
This evening they will change the programme, and 
produce The Geneva Cross, by Mr. G. F. Rowe, a 
sensational piece, which has been performed five 
hundred times in America. Mr. H. Sinclair, Mr. 
James Fernandez, Miss Edith Stuart, Miss M. 
Henderson, and several others are included in the 


Old Sailors—one of Mr. Byron’s new comedies 
—is to be brought out at the Strand on Monday 
next, 


Tat Royal Holborn er age we opens to- 
night with opera bouffe, so that there is no end 
of chronicling fresh things at London playhouses. 


Croypon has got its theatre. The new manager 
is Mr. Charles Kelly, who played very well the 
we of Richard Arkwright in the play by Mr. 

om Taylor and Mr. John Saunders which dealt 
with the misfortunes of the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny. The new piece is Mr. Tom Tay- 
lor's White Cockade—a pendant, they say, to his 
Clancarty. 


Miss Lrrron reappears before the London public 
on Tuesday, re-opening the Court Theatre with 
Peacock's Holiday, and Mr. Branson Howard’s 
Saratoga, an American piece which was fairly suc- 
cessful last season, 


THE Journal de Saint Pétersbourg criticises a 
recent ormance of M. Feuillet’s Roman d’un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre, at the Théatre Frangais of 
St. Petersburg, in which the at of the heroine, 
usually played at St, Petersburg by Delaporte, 





was acted by a débutante, Mdlle. Athalie Man- 
voy, who does not seem to have done anythi 
to cause the Russian playgoers to forget her pre- 
decessor, 


Tue revival of M. Dumas’s comedy, La Prin- 
cesse Georges, at the Gymnase Dramatique, took 
place on Tuesday night, when there was a great 
gathering of people to see a new actress, who has 
adopted the name of Tallandiera, essay the part 

e famous by the art of Desclée. 


In Paris, where all educated people care about 
the Theatre, a new experiment in criticism is about 
to be tried. M. Henri de Lapommeraye will 
lecture, every Monday evening, on the pieces 
of the preceding week. But it may be that with 
all their care for the theatre, peopie will hardly 
go out to hear on one night what were the merits 
of the play they saw the night before. 


Tue literary and musical matinées of the Paris 
Gaité are to recommence immediately, and M. 
Frangois Coppée has written for the occasion a 
prologue which his friends declare to be charming. 


THERE was more than one report to the effect 
that M. Humbert, the well-known director of the 
Théatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, at Brussels, 
was dead. He is alive, and in Paris, and extremely 
well. 


Tue Veuve, by Meilhac and Halévy, is in active 
rehearsal at the Gymnase. Mdlle. Blanche Pierson 
will appear in it. The decorations will be not 
only costly but genuinely artistic. Among 
them are to be a picture by Berne-Bellecour, an 
a marble bust by Franceschi, a sculptor who is 
much in yogue. 


Moe. Farever has just signed an agree- 
ment to act at the Ambigu Comique. As drame 
is just as much within her means as comedy, she 
will do well even in a piece of “five acts and six 
tableaux.” 


M. THEoDORE BaRRIERE has read to the actors 
at the Paris Vaudeville a new play called Le Che- 
min de Damas, and the reading is said to have re- 
sulted in a favourable verdict by the actors on the 
piece. Parade and Saint Germain will take part 
in the new production. 


Marcelle, the piece now playing at the corner 
of the Chaussée d’Antin, is a comedy of peculiar 
quality. The action passes in a mazson de santé, 
and the cheerful comedy has for its themes illness, 
death, and the fune The piece might have 
suited the Ambigu, if the Ambigu had been sorely 
pressed, but is entirely out of place at the Vaude- 
ville. Nor is the ae worthy of much 
praise, the absence of Mdme. Fargueil being felt 
severely. Marcelle will be withdrawn before very 
long. 

Tue performance of Casimir Delavigne’s Don 
Juan d’ Autriche at the Porte Saint Martin affords 
M. Sarcey the opportunity for one of his penetrat- 
ing criticisms. He remarks that while the mana- 
gers call it an historical drama, the publishers call 
it a comedy, and he thinks that the publishers are 
right. It is a comedy, he says, written under the 
cover of historical names, and written, as we may sa 
in parenthesis, under the disadvantages under whic 
historical drama suffers—that the public knows the 
dénouement as well as the writer does, and cannot 
therefore be deceived by any skill in the conduct 
of intrigue. The first act, says M. Sarcey, is one 
of the gayest and wittiest exhibitions known at 
the theatre. The third is from beginning to end 
full of the best sort of pleasantry. And in the 
three others it is not difficult to perceive, even, he 
says, in pathetic situations, many a touch of 
raillery and satire. At the Thédtre Frangais, this 
intention to make the piece an historical comedy, 
as distinguished from drama, was always carefully 

. It has been respected less at the Odéon, 
though this is not the fault of Dumaine, the actor 
who, as we said last week, plays Charles the Fifth 
as if that monarch were only a jolly fellow. But 





Taillade, who is always inclined to emphasise all 
that there may be of sombre in a character, com- 
mits that usual error of exaggeration, and re- 

resents Philippe Deux with more talent thar 

iscretion. As a whole, Taillade’s play is fatiguing, 
but here and there it is strangely good. The only 
important woman’s part is that of Olorinda, and 
this is played by Mdlle. Patry—a young actress 
of great promise, who deserved, as many people 
think, last time at the Conservatoire, that first 
prize which she did not get. Thanks to her not 
getting it, her name appeared a good deal in the 
papers—people who had seen her raised dis- 
cussions upon her claims—and she was speedily 
engaged at the Porte Saint Martin. On the whole 
(and owing, it is said, to illness), Mdlle. Patry has 
not played well in Casimir Delavigne’s comedy, 
but from time to time she justified the good 
opinion formed of her by the exhibition of wild 
abandonment and deep sensibility. The part of the 
novice, Pueblo, is an easy part to play. It is 
played very pleasantly by Male. Angéle Moreau, 
who. in Paris was the blind heroine of Two 
Orphans. 








MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
Leeds : Wednesday, October 14, 1874. 
THE festival which commenced here this morning 
presents several features of resemblance, several 
also of contrast, to that of Liverpool, which a 
fortnight since it was my duty to report in these 
columns. Like its precursor, the present isa new 
venture—no regular festivals having been pre- 
viously held in this town. Both band and chorus, 
moreover, are of nearly the same strength as at 
Liverpool ; and at both places the first work in 
the programme is S¢. Paul. Several of the same 
principal soloists are also engaged for both festi- 
vals. Among the chief points of contrast are, 
first, that the wind players, instead of being 
mostly local performers, consist of the élite of our 
London orchestras. The wind was the weak 
= at Liverpool; here, on the contrary, is a 
orce which it would be impossible to surpass. 
It is only needful to mention the names of 
Messrs. dcliffe, Barret, Lazarus, Hutchins, 
Hawes, ©. and T. Harper, Reynolds, and Hughes, 
to show that the chief wind parts are in the most 
competent hands. At Liverpool, again, there 
were several new works composed especially for 
the festival. Here, with the exception of an un- 
accompanied chorus by Dr. Spark, this is not the 
case; but, as a compensation, will be heard seve- 
ral works which are but seldom performed. Fore- 
most in interest and importance among these is 
Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri; while English 
art is to be represented by Macfarren’s St. John 
the Baptist, and Smart’s Bride of Dunkerron. The 
Liverpool Festival was conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict ; the present is directed by Sir Michael 
Costa. 

The only previous festival held at Leeds was on 
the occasion of the opening of the Town Hall in 
September 1858. On that occasion Mr. (now 
Sir) Sterndale Bennett was the conductor, and 
the chief works performed were the Elijah, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Bennett's May Queen, a 
selection from Bach’s Passion Music, thoven’s 
Mount of Olives, two parts of Haydn's Seasons, 
Israel in Egypt and the Messiah, besides miscella- 
neous concerts. The festival was highly successful, 
about 2000/. having been raised for the benefit of 
the General Infirmary ; and an effort was made in 
1861 to establish a regular triennial festival, 
similar to those at Birmingham and Norwich. For 
reasons into which it is not necessary to enter here, 
the project fell through, nor was it revived till the 
spring of the present year. It has now, however, 
been so warmly taken up that a guarantee fund has 
been raised amounting to nearly 7,000/. 

This morning the festival has been inaugurated 
(as intimated above) by a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s St. Paul. The work itself has been 
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so recently spoken of in the AcaDEMY that it is 
needless to do more than give a few details with 
respect to the execution. And first, mention must 
he made of the truly superb singing of the chorus. 
It is difficult to s the simple truth about 
them without appearing to exaggerate. I will 
simply say that never in my life do I remember 
having heard chorus singing to equal it. The 
splendid resonance of the voices, and their rich 
pure tone, the perfect accuracy of. their intona- 
tion, the preciseness and decision of their “ attack,” 
and the delicacy of their piano singing, were alike 
marvellous. Yorkshire singers have long enjoyed 
a high reputation, which the Leeds chorus this 
morning have shown themselves fully able to main- 
tain. The solo parts were in the hands of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Sant- 
ley, any praise of whom is superfluous; and the ac- 
companiments were —_ to perfection by the 
orchestra under Sir Michael Costa’s direction. A 
more auspicious commencement to the festival 
could not have been desired. 

As it will be too late for me to continue my 
report in the present number, it will be as well to 
give an abstract of the chief items of the coming 
concerts, reserving till next week any remarks 
upon them. This evening there will be a miscel- 
laneous concert, the most important features of 
which will be Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, played by M. 
Sainton, and the overtures to Euryanthe, Paradise 


and the Pert (Bennett), and Zampa. Dr. Spark’s 
unaccompanied chorus, mentioned above, is 
also included in the pfogramme. To-morrow 


morning will be given Handel’s First Organ 
Concerto (Dr. Spark at the organ), the Lobgesang, 
and a selection from Israel in Egypt. To-morrow 
evening, the second miscellaneous concert, with 
the “Pastoral” symphony, Smart’s cantata The 
Bride of Dunkerron, the overture to La Gazza 
Ladra, Sullivan’s “Ouvertura di Ballo,” and 
various vocal pieces. Friday morning will be 
devoted to Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist, and 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater; on the evening of the 
same day will be given Schumann’s Paradise and 
the Peri, and a miscellaneous selection; and on 
Saturday morning the Messiah will bring the festi- 
val toa close. The only objection to be made to 
this very excellent scheme is that the evening 
concerts are likely to be far too long. 
EBENEZER PRovt. 


Tux present series of Saturday Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace began last Saturday, and it was at 
once manifest that there was no falling off either 
in the interest of the programme or in the finish 
of the execution. Our limited space precludes us 
from entering so fully into details as we could 
desire, but special mention must be made of the 
two novelties of the performance. The first of 
these was Mendelssohn’s overture in ©, op. 24, 
usually known as the “ Military” overture. Dr. 
Julius Rietz states that it was originally composed 
in 1824—-when Mendelssohn was fifteen years old 
—for the wind-band at the baths of Dobberan. 
It was subsequently rescored for a full military 
band, in which form it is published, and has been 
* oceasionally performed in this country. It is pro- 


bably best known in the arrangement for piano’ 


duet by the composer himself. Though not one 
of his greatest, it is one of his most pleasing 
and genial works. From the fact of its 
being written for wind instruments only, it was 
unavailable for performance at the Saturday Con- 
certs; and Mr. Manns has therefore arranged it 
for an ordinary full orchestra. Of the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself of his task it is 
difficult to speak too highly. Especially praise- 
worthy is the conscientious reverence everywhere 
shown for the composer's original intentions. 
The overture in its new dress is most effective, 
and forms a very useful addition to the répertoire 
of concert overtures. That it was heartily en- 
joyed by the audience will be readily imagined 
‘by those who know the music. A greater contrast 





can scarcely be conceived to this bright and 
sparkling piece than thé second novelty on the 
day— Wagner's “ Faust Overture,” with which 
the concert closed, and which was played on this 
occasion for the first time in England. This over- 
ture is not so much programme-music, as what 
the Germans call a “ Stimmungsbild,” the key to 
which is furnished by the motto from Goethe’s 
poem, which is given on the title-page of the 
score. It is the passage in which Faust declares 
existence to be a burden, death desired, and life de- 
tested. Naturallya sombre tone-picture should be 
expected; and such indeed is the overture. It 
presents some points of analogy with Schumann’s 
overture to Manfred, is full of wild and gloomy 
beauty, and is in all respects a very remarkable, 
though never likely to be a widely popular work. 
The Symphony was Beethoven's No. 2 in D, and 
the instrumentalist for the day was Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, a pianist whose powers seem to ripen 
every year. He brought forward Bennett’s grace- 
ful and well-written concerto in F minor, which 
he played not only with highly finished mechan- 
ism, but with much fire and excellent taste. The 
vocalists were Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr, Santley, 
neither of whom need any eulogy in these 
columns. To-day Dr. Hans von Biilow is an- 
nounced to play Liszt’s “ Fantaisie Hongroise,” 
and Mr. Henry Gadsby’s overture, The Witches’ 
Frolic, written for the British Orchestral Society, 
is also in the programme. 


THE opera at Weimar, which last season dis- 
tinguished itself by the production of Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde, has commenced another season 
which promises to be no less interesting than its 
predecessor. A special feature is to be the revival 
of the two Iphigenias of Gluck. Among the 
novelties to be brought forward are named Metz- 
dorff’s Rosamunde and Franz von Holstein’s 
Haideschacht. 


THE prospectus of the series of winter concerts 
at Elberfeldt, which commence on the 31st inst, 
is noteworthy as showing the amount of musical 
enterprise to be found in the smaller towns of 
Germany. The chief works to be produced in 
the six concerts of which the series consists are 
Haydn’s Seasons, Handel's Israel in Egypt, Schu- 
mann’s Des Singer's Fluch, Bruch’s Odysseus, 
Brahms’s 7riumphlied,and Bach’s Matthiuspassion. 


THE coming season is likely to be rich in new 
symphonies. Besides Raff’s new one in D minor 
(No. 6), works of this class are either published 
or promised by Rheinberger, Reinecke, Grimm, 
Hofman, and Klughardt, to say nothing of others 
which have not yet found a publisher. 


THE popular composer Suppé has completed a 
new operetta, entitled Die Reise in den Mond. 


Ir has been calculated, says the Mustkalisches 
Wochenblatt, that J. Offenbach, since September 1, 
1873, has received upwards of 2,000,000 francs 
for the performances of only three of his pieces. 


A monvMBNt to Franz Schubert is shortly to 
be unveiled at Baden, near Vienna. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Hon. Epwarp Twistreton, whose death is an- 
nounced this week, had an old-world manner, and 
— Lm we that were especially attractive. 

fe spoke with a laugh and a little twist of the 
head, that was humour in itself. His words had 
always something behind them—something more 
to say after the first eagerness, but which often 
never came. His scholarship touched all he spoke 
and wrote; it was the true love of the old gods, 
and he would talk of them as of living men. He 
was the heart and soul of the Dilettanti Society, 
taking more interest in its work than in that of 
any existing institution. His researches on the 
coast of Asia Minor and the unearthing of its rare 
temples, were to him like opening the graves of his 





ancestors. He was never quite the same man 
since his great trouble, but no sorrow would 
darken the thorough goodness of his disposition 
and inherent sweetness of nature. Mr. Twisleton 
served on the Oxford University, Public Schools, 
and other Commissions. His book on the Hand- 
writing of Junius was the occasion of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England taking up the whole 
— of the authorship of the Junius Letters 
or the Acapemy. Mr. Twisleton was also an 
occasional contributor to these pages. 


M. ANGELO DE GuBERNATIS, editor of the 
Rivista Europea writes a sufiiciently ry 
letter published in the October number of his 
review, addressed (apparently during an interreg- 
num) to the “present or future” Minister: of 
Public Instruction, complaining that Italy was 
not represented at the Oriental Congress in London, 
while even India, Egypt, China, Japan, and Ame- 
rica sent their delegates. He complains that to 
the urgent representations made to the functionary 
in question it was replied that it was for the 
Oriental Society to find the funds, as he had ex- 
hausted the surplus at the disposal of his office in 
sending a delegate to the Archaeological Congress 
at Stockholm and a commission of astronomers to 
India to observe the transit of Venus. Professor 
Ascoli who, at the last moment, was commissioned 
to go to London, was unable to leave Milan owing 
to pressure of business. 


We hear that the question of the despatch of 
a Government Arctic Expedition will be discussed 
and decided at the first meeting of the Cabinet. 


Tue Learned Societies are’ beginning to meet. 
Among the earliest are the Shakespeare ‘and 
Microscopical, of whose proceedings we gave a 
report last week. This next week the Quekett 
Club meets on Friday, the 23rd, at 8, when Mr. 
R. P. Williams will read a paper “On Cutting 
Sections of the Eyes of Insects, and on a New In- 
strument for that Purpose.” 
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